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Man with a horn 
Man plays a horn 
Randy Brooks and his Orchestra 
More than you know 
Bobby Hackett with Bill Challis 
and his Orchestra 
Sweethearts on Parade 
Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 
Stardust 
Roy Aldridge and his Orchestra 
What's new? *- 
Billy Butterfield with Bob Crosby 
and his Orchestra 
Hesitating blues 
Mugsy Spanier and his Ragtimers 
You took advantage of me 
Bunny Berigan and his Blue Boys 
McGhee special 
Howard McGhee with Andy Kirk 
and his Orchestra 

LA. 8567 
Jelly Roll’s Jazz 
King Porter stomp; Dead man blues; 
Wolverine blues; Jelly Roll blues; 
Milenberg joys; Sidewalk blues; 
Cannon ball blues; Kansas City st: mp 
Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band 

LA. 8576 
Jazz Concert 
Impromptu ensemble No. |; The Sheik 
of Araby; Farewell blues; Stars fell 
on Alabama; Just you, just me; Atlanta blues; 
The way you look tonight; Some sunny day 
Eddie Condon and his Orchestra 

LA. 8577 
B ng Crosby and The Dixieland Bands 
Dixieland band: Jamboree Jones 
with Bob Haggart and his Orchestra 
When my dream boat comes home; 
Walking the floor over you 
with Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats 
Blue; After you've gone 
with Eddie Condon and his Orchestra 
G 2odbye, my lover, goodbye; 
Feudin’ and fightin’ 
with The Jesters and Bob Haggart and 
his Orchestra 

LA. 8579 
Echoes of Harlem 
Echoes of Harlem; Rockin’ in Rhythm; 
Sophisticated !ady; Don’t get around much 
any more; Caravan; Prelude to a kiss; 
| got it bad; It don't mean a thing 
Russ David (Piano) 
with rhythm accompaniment 

LA. 8568 
Ella Fitzgerald Souvenir Album 
i'm the lonesomest gal in town; The one 
| love; Baby, won't you please come home; 
| can't believe that you're in love with me; 
| got it it bad; Cabin in the sky; | must 
nave that man; Can't help lovin’ dat man 
Ella Fitzgerald 
LA. 858] 
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The Benny Goodman Trio 
After hours; When you're smiling; 
Blue; At sundown; Bye bye pretty baby; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; I'll never be 
the same; All | do is dream of you 
The Benny Goodman Trio 
LC. 6565 
The Just Jazz All Stars 
Eyes; Rainbow; Sticks; Shadows; The 
jeep is jumpin’; Passion flower; 
Punkin’; Johnny come lately 
The Just Jazz All Stars featuring Louis 
Bellson 
LC. 6568 
City of Glass 
Entrance into the city; The Structures; 
Dance before the mirror; Reflections 
Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 
6577 
Classics in Jazz—Trumpet Stylists 
| can't get started 
Billy Butterfield and his Orchestra 
House of joy 
Cootie Williams and his Orchestra 
Move 
Miles Davis and his Orchestra 
Take the ‘A’ train 
Maynard Ferguson and his Orchestra 
| surrender, dear 
Benny Carter and his Orchestra 
Coast to coast 
Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra 
Can't help lovin’ dat man 
Red Nichols and his Orchestra 
T-Bone for two 
Bobby Sherwood and his Orchestra 
LC. 6579 
Classics in Jazz—Sax Stylists 
What ts there to say? 
Coleman Hawkins and his Orchestra 
Sepia Nocturne 
Dave Matthews and his Orchestra 
The hour of parting 
Eddie Miller and his Orchestra 
Someone 
Murray McEachern and his Orchestra 
Prelude to a kiss 
Benny Carter and his Orchestra 
Torna a Sorriento 
Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 
China Boy 
Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra 
Fly, fly, fly 
Georgie Auld and his Orchestra 
LC. 6582 
Classics in Jazz—Coleman Hawkins 
April in Paris; Wrap your troubles in 
dreams; It's the talk of the town; 
Bean soup; Too much of a good thing; 
Stardust; SomBone to watch over me; 
Stuffy 
Coleman Hawkins and his Orchestra 
LC.6580 
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SARAH VAUGHAN 


Wen Sarah Vaughan started singing 

professionally in the early ‘forties, 
jazz critics agreed that nothing fresher, 
more inspired or more original had been 
heard since Ella Fitzgerald rose from 
obscurity. As Leonard Feather wrote : 
“This girl isn’t just a singer, she’s a 
musician ! ” at the same time citing “* her 
ethereally pure tone, her instrument-like 
sense of phrasing, and the unusual effects 
she achieves by spreading one syllable 
over several notes and suggesting passing 
chords with these subtle variations on the 
melody.” 

Even a lay-man can detect Sarah’s sur- 
prising chord changes and the accuracy 
of pitch that sets her so far ahead of 
other vocalists. This musicianship is 
based on a foundation of scholarship and 
hard work as much as on natural talent. 
For since Sarah was seven years old, she 
has been studying music intensively, both 
at home and at school. In addition to 
her singing, she is an accomplished 
organist and pianist. 


CONTEST WINNER 


In view of her astonishing success, it 
is interesting to remember that not so 
very long ago Sarah was a choir singer 
at the Mount Zion Baptist Church, 
Newark, New Jersey. An illuminating 
sidelight on her character is revealed in 
the fact that she returns each Easter and 
Christmas to join the choir at her old 
church. 

She was born in 1928, and has been 
singing professionally since 1943. It was 
in that year that she crossed the river 
from her home in Newark to win an 
amateur contest at Harlem's Apollo 
Theatre. Soon afterwards she appeared 
at the Apollo for a week with the Earl 
Hines band, and later worked with the 
bands of Billy Eckstine and John Kirby. 

Before long she was signed by Cafe 


Society Downtown, where she made her 
initial, and immensely successful, New 
York night club appearance. Soon 
Sarah's talents were being bid for by 
night clubs and theatres all over America, 
and in quick succession she appeared at 
the Downbeat, Loew's State Theatre, and 
the Paramount Theatre. New York; at 
the Sherman Hotel and _ Riocabana, 
Chicago; and Billingsley’s Bocage on 
the West Coast. 


EXTENDED ENGAGEMENT 
She was originally signed to headline 
at the latter club for two weeks, but re- 
mained two months, and at double her 
original salary ! 
Sarah is married to bandleader George 


THE NEW SOUND 


Treadwell, who is also her _ business 
manager. Treadwell, a trumpeter, form- 
erly played with such name bands as 
Cootie Williams, Dizzy Gillespie and 
Count Basie. He~has been responsible 
for the orchestral accompaniment on 
many of his wife’s most popular record- 
ings. 


TOP OF THE MODERNS 

Recently dubbed “The New Sound,” 
Sarah Vaughan came into her own during 
the past year as one of the most im- 
portant singing stars of modern times. On 
her first European tour she has proved 
that she is definitely the singer that 
most jazz enthusiasts on this side of the 
Atlantic have been waiting to hear. 
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THE “NEW SOUND” AND THREE BANDLEADERS 


Happy four-way handshake between Billy Ternent, Sarah Vaughan, Vic Lewis 
and Cyril Stapleton. 


The American 


Jazz Seene 


By FLOYD LEVIN 


HOSE who contribute to a jazz pubii- 
cation have. in the main, an un- 
enviable task. Month after month their 
writings pass almost without comment. 
but let them attribute a Dodds solo to 
Noone, or an Ed Allen chorus to Oliver, 
and the furore begins! Immediately a 
flood of vitriolic messages inundate the 
editors’ desks. all urging that the erring 
contributor be submitted to a series of 
severe tortures. 

In compensation for this, each year at 
Christmas time our thoughtful editors 
extend a collective bouauet to their 
suflering band of confederates ; occasion- 
ally a reader in some foreign land will 
pen a note requesting names of collectors 
with whom he might exchange views ; or 
a Jocal subscriber might phone to com- 
plain that his last issue arrived badly 
crumpled, seizing the opportunity of en- 
quiring why we didn't mention the Fire- 
house Five in our last column ? 

With but few exceptions, these are 
the only signs of recognition vouchsafed 
the jazz writer. 

At this point. we must hasten to add 
that while the above might seem “™ salty” 
we have no intention of relinquishing our 
firm grasp on this page until Messrs. 
Cundall and Traill start charging us for 
the space! You see. there are rewards 
for writing a jazz column, and one of the 


WE ARE THE LAST 
PEOPLE TO COME TO 
IF YOU WANT TO SELL 
YOUR RECORDS .. . 


... then you'd see that we 


pay better prices ! 


Send your disposals (and wants!) 
list to 


DAVE CAREY 
THE SWING SHOP 
MITCHAM’ LANE 
LONDON, _ S.W.16 


P.S. No, we don’t sell swings! ! 


very nicest ones has just come our way. 
If we ever doubied the much publicised 
Press.” that doubt 


“power of the 
month. 


was firmly removed last 
Long after our ego has recovered from 
seeing our photograph gleaming from 
Jazz Journal's slick pages. we shall recall 
with joy the incident to which we refer. 

It all began a few days ago when our 
phone rang. and the party on the other 
end said : Flovd. Ive just read your 
January column in Jazz Journal about 
those poor folks who are about to lose 
their trunk unless they are able to raise 
the necessary fees.” 

“This is a terrible thing, Floyd.” the 
voice continued, * 'm not a rich man, but 
my conscience would not allow me to 
permit) them to lose such valuable 
material. May | loan them the money 
necessary to save the trunk? Do you 
think there is still time? 


TRACING THE TRUNK 

After several hectic telephone conver- 
sations with the local offices of the express 
company. we were able to offer an 
aflirmative reply to both queries. The 
trunk had been shipped to San Francisco, 
where it was to be auctioned the follow- 
ing day. Our benetactor’s cheaue was 
hastily submitted. and telegrams were 
despatched to the Northern city with in- 
structions to return the trunk tts 
owners. 

The “ reader” who made this splendid 
gesture was no stranger to us—or to any 
jazz fan. for that matter. His warmth of 
spirit has been evident for a guarter of 
a century. Even today. though suffering 
from a_ serious illness, our “reader's 
fertile mind continues to produce melo- 
dies that will eventually provide enter- 
tainment and relaxation to countless 
millions. He is Andy Razaf—poet, com- 
poser. and humanitarian—from whose 
pen has flowed a steady stream of pleas 
for tolerance, understanding. and 
brotherly love. 

“Perhaps Dorothy and I are casting 
bread upon the waters.” Andy told us, 
“who knows. we may need help our- 
selves someday.” 

We feel certain that Andy Razaf would 
have preferred that his generous act re- 
ceived no publicity. however. being fully 
aware of the circumstances. we have 


taken the liberty of disclosing the story. 
While Mr. Razaf. a respected A.S.C.A.P. 
member. enjoys a degree of financial 
security as a result of his many hit tunes, 
the staggering costs of his lengthy iliness 
have taken their toll. Under constant 
medical care, with nurses in attendance 
24 hours a day, Razaf certainly is in no 
position to comfortably spare the money 
he has advanced. We cannot overcome 
the feeling that the pleasures derived 
from Coot Grant and Sox Wilson's con- 
tributions to the music we call jazz- 
coupled with the tremendous musical con- 
tribution of Razaf himself—firmly places 
a responsibility on our shoulders—your’s 
and mine. We have all been gladdened 
by their efforts through the years. and 
we shall continue to receive a wealth of 
pleasure in years to come. So, in this in- 
stance. why should we not assume the 
financial responsibility? Here is an 
opportunity for jazz fans all over the 
world to partly repay these talented folks 
who have devoted their lives to the de- 
velopment of the music we find so 
appealing. Any monies in excess of the 
advanced amount could be turned over 
to Coot Grant and Sox Wilson to ease 
the burden of their declining years. 

I realise that many English and Euro- 
pean readers who might wish to respond 
on the lines suggested, will be unable to 
do so due to the currency restrictions in 
operation in various countries. There must 
however. be many readers in America 
and other “ free currency ~ countries who 
would like to help. and | suggest they 
send their contributions direct to Andy 
Razaf. 3429. Country Club Drive. Los 
Angeles 19. California, U.S.A. 


HEADING FOR HARLEM 
Our next appearance will be datelined 
New York, N.Y., so look out Grauer, 
Snape. Biesh. Avakian. et al--we are in- 
vading your Manhattan | 
See you here next issue with jazz scenes 
from New York. 


ANDY RAZAF 


Helps Coot Grant and Sox Wilson over 


their difficulties. 
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ET like jewels in the green trans- 
ht parent sea, lie the Bahamas, part of 
the British Commonwealth, and yet less 
than one hour's flying time from Miami, 
Florida. 

Discovered by Christopher Columbus, 
these coral rocks were for many years in- 
habited by pirates, but later the British 
took over, bringing with them coloured 
folk by sea from Africa. 

Those days are now distant history, 
and in recent times the Bahamas have 
taken a foremost place amongst the 
smartest and most expensive winter re- 
sorts in the world. 

The winter season on the spacious 
Bahama beaches is playtime for the 
millionaires, who come in by plane from 
all parts of the world—mainly from 
America, Canada and Cuba. 

The permanent residents of the 
Bahamas are 90 per cent coloured, and 
in spite of a very strict colour bar it is 
their natural gaiety, and the Calypso 
rhythms of their music that make up so 
much of the magic of the islands. 

New Providence is the main island, 
containing the capital, Nassau. Nassau 
is a smart, ultra modern, pink and white 
colonial town. Here the hybiscus bloom 
continually in their violent red and pink 
tints, while once a year the royal 
ponciana blossoms, covering the trees 
with a vivid orange. 

In this paradise of colour, the native 
quarter stands out as something grey and 
rather terrible—wooden shacks with no 
water or electricity are the homes of 
those whose music creates so much hap- 
piness and pleasure. 


ON THE WATERFRONT 
AT NASSAU 
The West Indian seaman 
preparing his meal of hom- 
iny grits and boiled fish. 
Meals aboard ship are 
cooked in an open galley in 
old-fashioned pots. 


The coloured people have rhythm in 
their blood and poetry in their soul, and 
their music and song exemplifies their 
spiritual triumph over dismal living con- 
ditions and economic difficulties. 

The tantalizing rhythms of the Calyp- 
sos echo all the while, and the music 
and lyrics, both of which are largely 
improvised, are hummed and sung 
throughout the whole of the West Indies. 

Many of these have now been recorded 
by native singers and instrumentalists, 
and are known throughout the world. 
Songs like ‘* Brown Skin Gal,” “ Bahama 
Mama,” and “Mama Don’t Want No 
Peas, No Rice,” have enjoyed great 
popularity, although often the recorded 
version is much censored in comparison 
with the one sung on the islands. 


“OVER THE HILL” 

Nassau’s night life has a_ distinct 
flavour of its own. Although the even- 
ings are not unduly lively in the white 
part of town, it is never so “over the 
hill” in the coloured quarter . Here the 
clubs are open until dawn, and coloured 
bands, singers and dancers entertain all 
night. 

Hundreds of white tourists go “ over 
over the hill” every night to sample the 
pleasures of this bizarre and exciting 
locality. One of the major attractions is 
the Addastra Gardens, a night club with 
real hot music, often featuring the 
cabaret turn of the unforgettable “ Jungle 
Queen.” This light coloured dancer 
surely has another name, but nobody 
knows it. Many visitors first request 
on landing at Nassau is: “ Where is the 
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“Jungle Queen’ appearing? ” She 
changes “ dives” as they say, but she is 
always performing somewhere, with her 
exotic beauty, lithe body and fascinating 
dancing. 

Then there is Paul Meeres—before 
the war, in 1936, he was Josephine Baker's 
partner at the Folies Bergere in Paris. 
A fine dancer that the world acclamied, 
today he runs his own night club in 
Nassau called the Four Dice Club. Paul 
dances and sings to the accompaniment of 
a four-piece band. This is led by Stan- 
ley West, and includes a fantastic drum- 
mer. 

-The ordinary dance halls are fascinat- 
ing places. They are large, roofless, and 
usually feature two bands. Hundreds of 
coloured couples dance in a naturalness 
equalled only in the night spots of Har- 
lem, and make the white onlookers feel 
very much out of it. One is called the 
Zanzibar, and another the Silver Slipper. 
A newly opened place on these lines, but 
combining. some of the more intimate 
features of a night club, is the Cat and 
Fiddle. 

Outside the native quarter, the smart- 
est night spot in Nassau adjoins one of 
the huge hotels for tourists. It is called 
the Jungle Club, and a band led by 
Jack Harris plays there nightly. 

But apart from all these night haunts, 
there is music at almost every corner— 
even on the glass bottomed boats a man 
plays the guitar and sings. In the even- 
ings, near every bar and hotel patio, the 
Calypsonians sing the songs of the 
coloured people and the air throbs with 
the rhythm of the drums. 
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EADERS of last November's column 

will no doubt remember that I dealt 
with the poetic content in blues and 
spirituals. Unfortunately space did not 
allow me to fully develop the subject. 
Judging from the letters I received, this 
brief survey met with the approval of 
most of you. The extracts from various 
blues and spirituals, not forgetting the 
sermon, awakened some interest. I had 
hoped to continue with this theme, but 
various events caught up with me 
(Mahalia Jackson's visit. Big Bill 
Broonzy’s concert at the Hove Town 
Hall, and the Christmas rush) which 
forced me to postpone further excursions 
into the realms of poetry. 

I am glad to say that things have now 
reverted to something like normal (or 
normalcy, if you prefer it) and I can 
return once more to this most interesting 
subject. Let me now widen the field of 
investigation (if you will excuse the rather 
mixed metaphor). How has jazz affected 
the poet? Our music has had no great 
influence on the other arts, and poetry is 
no exception. It has not been ignored, 
but as yet. no major poet has fully ex- 
plored its possibilities. Painters such as 
Russell Quay have expressed themselves 
more than adequately on canvas—Quay’s 
two portraits of Big Bill Broonzy are per- 
haps the best work to date in this 
medium. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be long before we will be able to 
hail the first jazz poet. 

Several of our modern bards have 
attempted jazz poems, notably Nicholas 
Moore. David Boyce. Carl Sandburg and 
the late Vachel Lindsay, while W. H. 
Auden experimented with the traditional 
blues form—not very successfully, in my 
opinion. 

Moore’s “Poem For Billie Holiday ” 
and “ Measure For Cootie” are both in- 
teresting and it is a pity he has written 
nothing further in this vein for some 
years. David Boyce’s atmospheric 
“ Ginmill” showed great possibilities, 
but he. too, seems to have faded from 
the jazz scene. Sandburg and Lindsay 
are both too well known to warrant any 
comment from me. I am sure that most 
readers will have read the magnificent 


‘@ PREACHIN’ THE BLUES 


By 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


poems by the great Negro writer Lang- 
ston Hughes, who, naturally enough, 
has really caught the jazz spirit. He is. 
perhaps, the greatest of all those men- 
tioned so far. 

Copyright laws prevent me_ printing 
anything by established poets. but in- 
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ERNEST BORNEMAN 
Turns his gifted pen to poetry 


terested readers will find no difficulty in 
tracing the poems and poets I have men- 
tioned. A visit to the local public library 
should be rewarding. 

I can recommend most strongly a 
little book of poems published by For- 
tune Press, Time In A Blue Prison by 
Herbert Corby (a poet previously un- 
known to me). This volume contains 
four fine pieces, * Trumpeter,” * Blues,” 
“Jazz Drummer,” and “Poem For A Dead 
Trumpeter.” Of these four, I consider 
the last to be the best. Mr. Corby is 
direct and personal and his verse is 
musical with a nice easy rhythm. I fear 
this book may now be out of print, but 
perhaps such shops as Dobell or the 
International Bookshop might be able 
to obtain copies. 

So much for the poets who have actu- 
ally had their poems printed. They are 
the lucky few: there are many who have 
written good verse, but as yet have not 
been published. I would like to devote 
what remains of my space to a few of 
these. First, Myra Ockrent, a friend of 
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Russell Quay’s, who kindly allowed me 
to use this piece: 


BLUES RECORD 
by 
MYRA OCKRENT 


Warm South music, this is a modern heart 
A thin thing, reckon in tea-kettle, 
Bus-travel, boy-friend, going to the office 
And the rain, 


Europe each evening, inhabiting my voice 
Is Kafka, concentration camp, 

Cold patter, paint-and-pencil chatter 
(beneath is atom bomb, the war in Spain). 


Blues singer, my dark darling 

Through Africa terror, and New Orleans 
Has made gramophone talk 

Enter my Northern, my white-girl dream. 


Negro Woman sings two-coloured man-sadness, 

Money-lack, religion-loud opium, drug, dance 
and fever 

To a banjo string. With piano stutter, 

Male trumpet obdurate, my female sorrow; 

City-lonely; no-one: the entire theme. 


George Melly, the blues singer, is well 
known to all British readers, he has also 
had poems published in the now defunct 
Jazz Ulustrated and the following poem is 
a typical example of his style. 


JAZZ REVIVAL 
by 
GEORGE MELLY 


Asleep in grooves, forgotten on the shelves 

Of factories, (while its riders blew high Cs 

To fleece bored zombies or preserved themselves 

In dock and fie!d), it waited for the breeze 

Of time to blow its patient seeds about 

To germinate in certain hearts entrapped 

In flabby suburbs where its shoots might sprout 

Through the incredulous lips. The neighbours 
tapped. 

Their protests, yet they could not check the 
growth 

Of this bright weed that has denied our blood 

The right to thicken in accepted sloth 

Among the sterilized hire-purchased mud. 

Protect us trombone, cornet, clarinet, 

And never cease to aid us and abet. 


Ernest Borneman needs no introduction 
from me, his many talents are well known 
to all jazz lovers (quite apart from the 
valuable work he has done, and is still 
doing in the film world), but it may come 
aS a surprise to learn that he is also a 
fine poet. Of the four poems he has so 
kindly sent me, I am printing “ Blues in 
October” (I will print the others next 
month). This poem is an attempt at blues 
writing—and a fine one it is. 


BLUES IN OCTOBER 
by 
ERNEST BORNEMAN 


Remember October! 

Wasn't it cold ? 

Couldn't buy me a topcoat 
Because my corn wasn't sold. 


Erosion buried 

My crops in sand, 

And the bank foreclosed 
On my home and land. 


And in October, Lord, 
Louise went away. 

That’s how the blues began 
One dark October day! 


I could have faced the winter 
With help from you, Louise, 
But it’s cold to lie alone, Louise 
When the leaves fall from the trees! 


So welcome, Lord October! 
October, how are you? 
I've sent away my woman 
And made my bed for you! 


(continued on page 24) 
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SID PHILLIPS 


AND HIS BAND 


NO. 25 IN A 
SERIES ON BRITISH 


JAZZ MEN AND 
WOMEN 


FoR the last three years Sid Phillips 

has topped the Melody Maker poll 
for clarinet playing, and his own im- 
peccable musicianship is reflected in the 
personnel of his band. The current group, 
which consists of : Cyril Glover, alto 
saxophone ; George Bayton, tenor saxo- 
phone ; Cyril Ellis, trumpet ; Bob Lloyd, 
trombone ; Ralph Phillips, bass ; Arthur 
Fall, piano ; Michael Nicholson, drums, 
and Denny Dennis, vocalist, was formed 
when Sid Phillips was demobbed in 
January, 1948, and apart from two 
changes due to domestic reasons, 
there have been no alterations since the 
formation of the band. 

Sid adopted as his policy a cheerful 
kind of music and popular song inter- 
pretation that might best be described as 
“organised Dixieland.” It being “ organ- 
ised” to the extent that the music is all 
arranged, and nobody  extemporises 
except Sid Phillips. All other parts, 
including the “tailgate” trombone, are 
carefully arranged. In this manner a 
sequence of complete harmony is always 
assured, and the band plays with notable 
polish and style. 


POPULAR DISCS 


The Phillips’ band has always been 
well-represented in the record lists, and 
each new release adds to their popularity 
in this field. Sid has proved a most 
astute judge of trends in the public taste, 
and the accuracy of his assessment has 
been reflected in a growing public re- 
sponse. 

Denny Dennis, vocalist with the band, 
who is widely featured both on wax and 
at every appearance, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only English vocalist 
ever featured with a top American band. 
He had a year with Tommy Dorsey's 
band, and his complete grasp of the 
mechanics of dance band vocalism is 
most impressive. He has a first-class 
voice, and a most engaging personality. 

Sid seems to have solved the secret of 
catering for two widely varying types of 
public, and in addition to his almost 


permanent stints in the West End, makes 
frequent appearances all over the 
country, usually on one night stands 
which involve the most careful advance 
planning. 


WRONG SID! 


On one such of these in the North, the 
M.C. insisted on a major announcement 
before Sid started to play with the band. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the M.C., 
“and now the one for whom you have 
been waiting for months. The one and 
only... .er ‘Sid Phillips 
“helped” by leaning forward and 
whispering : ‘Harry Parry!” Con- 
tinued the M.C. “Er... oh, yes.... 
Harry Parry. No, no, I remember now, 
ladies and gentlemen, the one and only, 
SID FIELD!” 

Before the war, Sid Phillips travelled 
extensively on the Continent, and on one 
occasion while abroad, he composed a 
string quartet which was performed at 
the Hague for Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland. He has also had a concert over- 
ture performed by Sir Adrian Boult and 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. His com- 
positions in the lighter vein are very 
popular in the U.S.A., and “ Escapada,” 
and “Night Ride,” are now standard 
items in the libraries of most American 
bands. Many other Sid Phillips’ arrange- 
ments and compositions for small outfits 
are used by bands throughout the British 
Isles, and in many other parts of the 
world. In the January 1949 issue of 
Down Beat, Sid Phillips was the only 
English band leader to have a record in- 
cluded in a list of the best recordings of 
the year released in America. That was 
his recording of his own composition, 
*An Amazon Goes A-Wooing.” 


BIG FOLLOWING 


Sid, who is a very keen cricketer, has 
a host of friends both inside and outside 
the entertainment world. One of the most 
unusual fan letters he ever received came 
from a little girl of five who, in a 
laboured hand, using block printed 
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capitals, wrote as follows :— 
Dear Sid, 
Please don’t die before I grow up 
as you are my favourite band and I 
want to meet you. 
Yours truly, 
Winnie. 
No doubt “ Winnie” will get her wish 
fulfilled, as neither Sid, nor his music, 
show the least sign of wear and tear. 
On the contrary, both appear to be sin- 
gularly unaffected by the passing years. 


On the new American Jazz Label 


RIVERSIDE 


with exclusive rights to the old 
Paramount, Black Swan, Broad- 
way, Famous and Puritan 
catalogues. 


Long playing records 
pressed on a_ newly 
developed material 
giving the finest quality 
reproduction 


RLP 1001 LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
PLAYS THE’ BLUES. 
Featuring Ma _ Rainey, 
Trixie Smith, Coot Grant 
and Sox Wilson. 

RLP 1002 JOHNNY DODDS, Vol. 
1. Featuring Tommy Lad- 
nier, Jimmy Blythe, Natty 
Dominique. 

RLP 1003 MA RAINEY, Vol. 1. 
Featuring Tampa Red and 
his Hokum Tub Jug Band. 


CONTEMPORARY JAZZ 


RLP 2501 “YOUNG MEN WITH 
HORNS.” Featuring Bob 
Wilber’s Wild Cats. 

There is a limited supply only of 
these records. 


All 10in. LP—35s. each, 
including postage 
Box No. 199, Jazz Journal, 
79, Great Titchfield St., London, W.1 
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INTERESTING 
RECORDS FROM 


THE MARCH ISSUE 


KENNY 
BAKER 


and his Band 
Round about Midnight; 


Afternoon in Paris - R. 3646* 


THE LYTTELTON 
PASEO BAND 


Mamzelle Josephine 
(Vocalist: George Brown) ; 


Muskat Ramble - R.3653* 


* Super Rhythm Series 


TOMMY REILLY 
The Limping Man Theme 
(from film ‘‘Street of Shadows’’); 
Lazy Cowboy - - R.3645 


RON GOODWIN 


and his Concert Orchestra 
When | fall in love; 


Jet Journey - - R.3649 


SIDNEY TORCH 


and his Orchestra 


Theme from 


“The Last Rhapsody” 
(with Edward Rubach — Piano) ; 


Without my lover R.3642 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 
(from the Savoy Hotel, London) 


Teus olhos entendem os 
meus; Ta-hi - - R.3644 


BILLY THORBURN’S 


The Organ, The Dance Band and Me 
I'd love to fall asleep; 
Banana Fingers - F.2511 


THE STARS TURN ON 


PARLOPHONE 


* rH PARLOPHONE CO, LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX x 


nd Popular Music Review 
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THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: MUS 1472 (5 LINES) 


Subscription Rates: 
25/- per year, 13/- per half year, 
6/6 per quarter or 2/2 single copies. 
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U.S.A.—Bill Grauer, Jnr.. 125, La Salle St., 
New York, 27. 


—Floyd Levin, 7257. Satsuma Ave,, Sun 
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S. America—Carlos L. Tealdo Alizieri, Avalos 
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Argentina. 
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Belgium— Walter de Block, Willem van Laerstr, 
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Toronto, 8. Ontario 


Holland—Michie!l A. de Ruyter, Bronckhorst- 
Straat 7 hs.. Amsterdam—Z. 


Sweden—Nils Ekendahl, Brunnsgatan 7la, Gavle 


EDITORIAL 


TARTING in this issue, we are very 
glad to welcome the Honourable 
Gerald Lascelles as one of our regular 
record reviewers, Having for a con- 
siderable period enlivened the circles of 
his immediate friends with his mordant 
views on jazz, we have at last prevailed 
upon him to extend the function to in- 
clude all our readers. 

Mr. Lascelles, a record collector of 
long-standing, is primarily interested in 
piano jazz, but brings a keen and discern- 
ing critical taste to the entire subject. 
This, coupled with a dry sense of humour 
ranks him among the most readable and 
ast-imoent of current writers on the 
subject, 


JAZZ, HERE AND THERE 


NTERESTING news is to hand from 
two other contributors. Rex Harris, 
who is busily at work on a revised edition 
of his Pelican book, JAZZ, tells us that 
it was one of a limited selection made 
from the Pelican series for publication in 
Braille. This is not only a well-deserved 
tribute to the author, but indicates the 


continually widening interest in the 
subject. 
From headquarters of the Forces 


Broadcasting Service in the Middle East, 
we hear from Neville Powley that follow- 
ing our publication of his letter last year, 
Raymond Horricks, who has written a 
number of articles for the magazine, and 
is at present serving with the Forces in 
the Canal Zone, got in touch with him. 
The consequence was that they collabor- 
ated on a series of jazz radio programmes 
under the heading “ Rhythm Almanac.” 
The response from this country to Mr. 
Powley’s appeal for jazz news to include 
in his radio programmes was encourag- 
ing, but, as usual, limited to a few stal- 
warts such as Eric Silk, who went to a 
g0od deal of trouble to send information. 
The request is still open, so here is a 
chance for enterprising club secretaries 
and band leaders to get a mention over 
the air, and at the same time help keep 
the boys in the Middle East conversant 
with activities on the home jazz scene. 
You can find Neville Powley’s address 
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by referring back to the letters page in 
the November, 1952, issue. 


WALLEREANA 


S usual, in May we shall be putting 
out a special issue commemorating 
Fats Waller Week. We already have 
some most interesting articles and photo- 
graphs for this, and are confident that it 
will be our best Waller number to-date. 
From the States Ed Kirkeby writes 
that he has almost completed negotiations 
with a major publishing house in respect 
of the world rights to his Waller bio- 
graphy. This book is the result of a 
collaboration between Rudi Blesh and 
Duncan Scheidt, based on material sup- 
plied by Kirkeby. 

To mark Fats Waller Week in America, 
Victor are releasing an LP containing 
* Martinique,” “ There’s A Gal In My 
Life,” “ Slightly Less Than Wonderful,” 
and “This Is So Nice,” all from the 
Broadway show “Early to Bed,” for which 
Fats did the score. Balance of the record 
is made up with “ Motherless Child ” and 
“ Solitude * on the Hammond organ. All 
these are taken from V-discs. 

Of particular interest to Waller fans 
everywhere, Roy Cooke tells us that the 
new edition of John R. T. Davies’ Waller 
Discography is now in active preparation, 
and that announcement of publication 
can be looked for in the very near future. 

Few performers have left behind them 
such an active and growing circle of 
admirers as the inimitable Fats. 


FOLLOW THE SWALLOW 


BERYL BRYDEN dropped in to tell 

us about a memorable session at the 
Studio Club, Swallow Street. Mary Lou 
Williams, Sarah Vaughan and George 
Treadwell were the major participants, 
with a number of local jazz notabilities 
lending support. Mary Lou played, 
Sarah Vaughan sang, and George Tread- 
well passed encouraging remarks, When 
Beryl got around to doing a number, sup- 
ported by Dill Jones on piano, Mary Lou 
crept up and made it a four-handed 
accompaniment. Some enchanted evening! 

THE EDITORS. 
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WORTH A SPIN 


RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by GERALD LASCELLES, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


ALAN CLARE 
Experiment/Laura 
(Esquire 10-262; price 6s. 54d.) 

These sides, recorded last August, are 
not by a long way his best work, but 
they nevertheless give the careful listener 
glimpses of his precision and style. On 
“Experiment” he has the support of 
Charlie Short’s rather hollow-sounding 
chamber bass, and the Garner-csque 
effect they contrive to produce is ade- 
quately sustained throughout three 
choruses of this Cole Porter evergreen. 
The result is more imaginative and pleas- 
ing than “ Laura,” in which cocktail-time 
piano of a low order is hardly brightened 
by some neat and logical chording in the 
second chorus. Piano solos are plentiful 
on the record market today. and Mr. 
Clare will have to look to his laurels if 
he wishes to retain his public. The 
recording is fair, lacking somewhat in 
definition in the bass. G.L 


JOHNNY DODDS BLACK BOTTOM 
STOMPERS 
Joe Turner Blues/When Erastus Plays His 
Old Kazoo 
(Vocalion V1022; price 7s. 6d.) 


Two more excellent sides from the 
“Come On And Stomp” session, these 
are in no way inferior. 

The 12-bar “ Joe Turner,” an uptempo 
blues, is a series of double-choruses. 
First ensemble, then two from trombone, 
two more ensemble, with breaks by 
Johnny Dodds, and then two by Dodds 
at his most expressive. 

The closing two choruses are alternat- 
ing two-bar band passages with two-bar 
breaks. Exciting and unusual, with the 
final break by the two cornets being very 
much in the King Oliver tradition. 

The reverse sounds like an old vaude- 
ville number, but it is a fine lively tune 
full of excellent breaks. 

The rhythm section is_ particularly 
good, and produce a wonderfully relaxed 
beat throughout. The chorus by trom- 
bone is somewhat rough and ready, but 
the final ensemble is a wonderful example 
of a happy free-for-all. a 


JOHNNY DODDS HOT SIX 
Too Tight/Goober Dance 
(HMV B10419; price 5s. 44d.) 

Recorded in Chicago in 1929, Dodds 
used the following for this session: Nat 
Dominique (tpt): Lil Armstrong (pno); 
Honore Dutray (tmb); John Lindsay 
(bass) and brother Baby on drums. 

Both tunes are taken at slow tempo, 
and show an extremely sensitive entente 
between all the musicians concerned. 

Johnny Dodds’s exceptional warmth of 


tone is clearly shown here, and for those 
who insist he never made a bad record, 
these sides will come as a welcome addi- 
tion to their collections. 

“Goober.” an odd sort of tune, 
features him in solos in both registers. 
plus good work from trombone and Lil 
Armstrong’s piano. The backing shows 
him at his most emotional, over some 
splendid relaxed playing by the rhythm 
section. The last chorus features a fine 
set of breaks, from the whole band in 


turn. 


ROY ELDRIDGE AND HIS “ LITTLE 
JAZZ” ENSEMBLE 
Saturday Night Fish Fry: Parts 1 and 2 
(Esquire 10-276; price 6s. 54d.) 

* Little Jazz” Eldridge is a much better 
blues singer than most people give him 
credit for, and although this is but a blues 
novelty number, he puts over the amusing 
lyrics with an infectious gusto. 

He is well backed by a little Swedish 
group, who swing along nicely behind him, 
and manage to sing the catch line, “It’s A 
Rocking ” with an extraordinary pronun- 
ciation. 

ERROL GARNER 
Pavanne Mood/Blue and Sentimental 
(Esquire 10-266; price 6s. 54d.) 

Since the enterprising Esquire label un- 
leashed the first Garner record on an 
unsuspecting English public, I have 
grown to like his curious style of playing 
more and more. Both these sides were 
recorded in 1949, about the time when I 
was lucky enough to hear him in person 
at the Three Deuces, and was so struck 
by his lazy flowing style and fascinating 


Errol Garner warms up before a 
Broadcast. Interested onlookers are 
Gene Norman and Bill Willard. 
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rhythmic clichés, which seem to embrace 
some of the Basie dynamics with a 
Tatum-like delicacy. He is utterly lazy 
in his approach to both tunes, especially 
“Blue And Sentimental,’ which must 
rank amongst the slowest piano solos 
ever recorded, but through this lethargic 
mood there emerges a constant flow of 
brilliant little touches, which are never 
lacking on any Garner record. 

Of the two sides, I prefer “ Pavanne 
Mood,” if only for its more bouncing 
rhythm, so typical of Garner’s work at 
this period. Recording is good. 

G.L. 


ERROL GARNER 
It's The Talk Of The Town/Ja-Da 
(Columbia D.C.606; price 5s. 44d.) 

Two more of this amazing pianist’s 
very individual and unorthodox inter- 
pretations. His prodigious technique, 
coupled with a bizarre and _ fantastic 
imagination, produces singularly unique 
improvisations. Not that he ever strays 
very far from the melody—it is the sub- 
tlety and unexpectedness of his invention 
that is so impressive. 

On these two sides he has the assistance 
of Shadow Wilson, drums, and Johnny 
Simmens, bass, both of whom play with 
discreet assurance. 


BENGT HALLBERG TRIO 
These Foolish Things/Cool Kid 
(Esquire 10-268; price 6s. 54d.) 

Hallberg is a sound pianist in the 
modern tradition, and although there is 
nothing startlingly original on either of 
these titles, he gives them tasteful treat- 
ment, and demonstrates an ample tech- 
nique. 

The rhythm accompaniment of bass 
and drums is hardly evident on the first 
side, but does rather better on “Cool 
Kid.” 

Te. 


JOE HOLIDAY AND HIS AMAZING 
RHYTHM 
Mighty Like A Rose/This Is Happiness 
(Esquire 10-269; price 6s. 54d.) 

One can only feel that a state border- 
ing on desperation deluded Mr. Holiday 
into thinking that the delightful number 
on the first side was a suitable vehicle for 
his tenor saxophone and exotic rhythm 
section. The results are even worse than 
you imagine! During a pause in all the 
sound and fury, a slightly wheezy organ 
emerges, sounding quite church-like and 
solemn. Perhaps the player, like me, felt 
a bit worried about “ Mighty Like A 
Rose.” 

The reverse is slightly better, but Joe’s 
stubborn fight against his demoniacal 
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drummers is doomed from the start. On 
this side the rhythm has a metallic air, 
reminiscent of a busy afternoon in one 
of the Metal Box 
modern factories. 

STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 

Prologue (parts 1 to 4) 
(Capitol CL 13858; price 6s.) 

Hmm! Well, after playing this 
through once, I was going to suggest that 
readers went out and heard this for 
themselves and, after several more hear- 
ings I think much the same thing. 

It really is a jazz arrangement dissected, 
and commented upon, with musical illus- 
tration. As a concert gimmick it is quite 
a good idea. You meet all the characters 
— | use the word advisedly — in the 
orchestra and learn what they contribute 
to the whole. Best moment for me is 
when Frank Rossellino takes off on a 
brief trombone solo with the band reall, 
swinging behind him. But this ends all 
too soon and we get bogged down in 
those funereal sonorous Kenton tones 
again. 

In a way, I think this idea, in spite 
of the pretentious way in which the 
narrative is delivered, comes off better 
than quite a lot of Kenton’s previous ex- 
periments. Anyone interested in modern 
music should listen to these four sides, 
and then make un their own minds about 
them. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS 
BAND 
Closing Time/Travelin’ Blues 

(Parlophone R.3621; price Ss. 44d.) 

First side, an original by Wally 
Fawkes, is a charming tune, but the re- 
strained treatment cuts down the jazz 
content almost below danger point. The 
rhythm section appears to be completely 
dormant and the front-line work is almost 
insipid in parts. A neat piano solo en- 
livens the middle of the side, and the 
muted Lyttelton horn shows flashes of its 
usual vigour towards the end. 

The reverse is in marked contrast. The 
whole thing is full of drive and guts, 
and the integration of the two-piece 
front-line is most impressive. Lyttelton. 
in particular, plays beautifully, but the 
whole group gets top marks for good 
taste and good musicianship on this side. 


GERRY MOORE 
Rosetta/Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(Esquire 10-260; price 6s. 54d.) 

Gerry Moore is perhaps better qualified 
than any other pianist in this country to 
tackle piano solos such as these. They 
are both much in the Hines tradition, 
and Gerry's knowledge of the Fatha’s 
style is one of long standing. 

I particularly like his treatment of 
Hines’ own tune ‘ Rosetta.” The style 
of playing is pure Hines, the ideas are 
Moore’s, and the result is excellent. I 
think the main point here is that the solo- 
ist manages to be relaxed, and yet at the 
same time play with some of the force 
one would exnect from his jazz-mentor. 

The reverse is one of Waller's happier 


LOUIS PRIMA 


Two potential popular hits in the 
current Columbia list. 


tunes. Moore takes it at medium tempo. 
and the result if not quite as good as 
the first side is nevertheless an extremely 
good effort. 

5... 


JACK PARNELL AND HIS BAND 
Catherine Wheel/Waltzing The Blues 

(Parlophone R.3638; price 5s. 43d.) 

The first title is an original by Parnell, 
and he can congratulate himself on the 
exceptionally good treatment accorded 
it by his band. Played with verve and 
precision, it moves along with perfectly 
maintained interest from beginning to 
end. The drumming is particularly effec- 
tive, but the whole band is outstanding 
on this. 

The reverse is very largely vocal by 
Jack P (who has no doubt hearkened to 
Jack T) and he carries off the lugubrious 
and almost agonisingly slow lyric with 
notable assurance. 

TL. 


| GEORGE SHEARING 


Perhaps the time is opportune for 
varying the treatment. 
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SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Toy Town Parade/Honeypot 
(HMV B.D.6140; price 4s. 4d.) 
Black Cat Rag/Ding-Dong Boogie 
(HMV B.D.6141; price 4s. 4d.) 

The novelty number on the first side 
bristles with unusual effects, but it surely 
represents a plunge into the past. I can 
remember wilting at such things over 25 
years ago even when done with all the 
resources of the Hylton band. 

“ Honeypot ” is probably the most in- 
teresting Sid Phillips’ recording since the 
war. The arrangement is most ingenious, 
and Sid’s solo work is exceptionally good. 
The whole number is played with style 
and polish, and the band has a rich, full 
sound. It is a delight to hear their bal- 
ance and precision in the soft passages. 

The “* bar-room” piano. which should 
be relegated to the scrap heap before the 
public turn on it in fury, is much in 
evidence on “ Black Cat Rag.” Best thing 
on the side is a neat muted trumpet 
solo, with Sid’s clarinet work a close 
second. 

The reverse is boogie for the masses, 
with chimes (naturally!), some reasonably 
effective piano (duets?), and again a nice 
snatch of Cy Ellis’s trumpet. The riffing 
at the end is a bit heavy-handed, but 
will no doubt rock them in the Old Kent 
Road. 

PT. 


LOUIS PRIMA AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
One Mint Julep/Chili Sauce 
(Columbia D.C.604; price 5s. 44d.) 

Louis Prima back with a big band, and 
two numbers that have all the necessary 
ingredients to become popular hits. Prima 
is extensively featured as vocalist on both 
sides, and turns in a first-rate job. 

The band plays with commendable 
drive and precision, and demonstrates a 
good deal more warmth and life than 
some of their better-known ‘ advanced ” 
contemporaries. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND 
Smokey Mokes/Sheik Of Araby 
(Parlophone R3603; price 5s. 44d.) 

Two excellent sides in the Randall 
dixie manner. Freddy plays finely on 
“ Sheik,” combining great technique, with 
taste and swing. This side also features 
a good piano solo, and a swingy chorus 
split between trombone and alto-sax. 

The reverse is nearly all ensemble. The 
excellent Bruce Turner is again to the 
fore, this time on soprano, and Freddy 
shows how a fine lead trumpet should 
play. 

If only the rhythm section were a 
little more concise, I would back this 
band against any dixie outfit playing in 
the world today. 

S.A. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Basic English/There’s A Lull In My Life 
(MGM 587; price 5s. 44d.) 

The Shearing treatment on wax is be- 
coming almost stereotyped, and unless 
a tune has a strong melodic line, it is 
hardly calculated to produce a striking 
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result. George can only blame himself 
for the mundane character of the first 
side, as it is his tune, and his Quintet. 
The reverse is much better, and per- 
haps the most impressive Shearing side 
for a considerable time. It is stamped 
with the personality of a highly individual 
musician, who has risen to the challenge 
of an exceptionally pleasing number. 
TE. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


Mighty Lonesome Feelin’/Sinner Or Saint 
(Columbia D.B.3197; price 5s. 44d.) 
Many people find the Vaughan voice 

like a drug—the more they have, the 

more they want—so this coupling should 
please the addicts. 

Miss Vaughan sings both titles in her 
inimitable way, with a smile in her voice 
on the first side, and just the right amount 
of feeling on the reverse. 

Her almost feline relaxation masks a 
surprising attack, and it is her controlled 
emotion, together with an amazing flair 
for effect, that is largely responsible for 
her characteristic style. 

The Percy Faith Orchestra plus a vocal 
group sound very opulent in the back- 
ground, and there is the inescapable feel- 
ing that a pianist plus rhythm would have 
been more effective and a good deal less 


expensive. 
Te. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 


Stop Pretending/Too Tired 
(HMV B10406; price 5s. 44d.) 

Jazz stvles come, and jazz styles go, but 
Fats goes on forever. He is indeed a style 
unto himself, for there has never been 
anyone else who was quite able to reach 
such a large section of the record buying 
public. 

His split second piano playing, and the 
solid backing he always gave to the solo- 
ists in his band, will always appeal to 
the swing minded, whilst his enormous 
sense of fun will certainly draw in the 
customers from the other side of the 
fence. 

The mixture is here as before. Two 
commercial tunes, sprinkled with jazz 
solos, plus the usual Waller piano and 
jive. 

S.T. 
ETHEL WATERS WITH 
DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 


Porgy/I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love 
(Brunswick 05050; price 6s.) 

A somewhat surprising reissue coup- 
ling together two of the hit songs from 
“Blackbirds” sung by Ethel Waters 
and superbly accompanied by the Elling- 
ton orchestra; both sides recorded in 
December, 1932. 

The first side has nothing whatever to 
dowith the opera “Porgy and Bess” though 
the lyrics are quite obviously inspired by 
the original DuBose Heyward produc- 
tion, before the late George Gershwin 
set it to music. At any rate, it is a very 
touching Fields and McHugh number and 
Ethel Waters sings it superbly, giving it 
all the emotion that it needs and yet 
keeping it absolutely simple. The Ellington 


+ 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 


Featured as “Lady Day” on a 
Whiteman side recorded in 1942 for 
Capitol. 


band lend most sympathetic support and 
note the way they play “I Can't Give 
You Anything But Love” whilst Ethel 
is extemporising on the “ Porgy * melody 
halfway through. A little gem this. 

Equally listenable is the reverse. After 
Ethel has sung the verse, with only the 
Duke accompanying her, the tempo 
picks up, and Ethel and the band just 
swing this fine old number lightly and 
politely, if my fellow contributors will 
pardon the allusion. Ethel’s scatting and 
whole approach to the number sounds as 
fresh to me today as it did when I went 
out to buy that ‘“ Blackbirds’” album 
nearly twenty years ago. Recommended, 
especially to the younger collectors. 

Per. 


PAUL WHITEMAN ORCHESTRA 
Travellin’/The Old Music Master 
(Capitol CL 13845; price 6s.) 

This is not the regular mammoth Paul 
Whiteman orchestra with rows of strings 
and an occasional jazz soloist buried in 
its all-embracing folds, but a pickup group 
organised for Capitol in Hollywood in 
the summer of 1942. Indeed, these two 
sides were among the first records ever 
waxed by this company and were pre- 
sumably intended to be as commercial vs 
they sound. 

Their interest lies in the presence of 
one Lady Day, whose identity should not 
be hard to discover, and who sings in 
her usual unmistakable way on the first 
side. This side, however, is almost ruined 
by trombonist Skiv Lawton who turns in 


one of the schmaltziest solos heard in a 
long time. The reverse is quite bright and 
spots some Billy Butterfield trumpet and a 
vocal by Jack Teagarden and Johnny 
Mercer. The number was written by 
Hoagy Carmichael. 

P-T. 


GARLAND WILSON 
Sweet Georgia Brown/Just You, Just Me 
(HMV B.10413; price 5s. 44d.) 

It is a pleasure to see this excellent 
musician represented in the lists again, 
and his many admirers will find both 
these titles full of interest. 

The introduction to ‘‘ Sweet Georgia 
Brown” seems rather hastily conceived, 
and the ending is abrunt, but the rest of 
the side is first-rate piano. 

“Just You, Just Me,” is beautifully 
played throughout, with an effective spot 
of bass by Arthur Watts serving as a 
contrast to Wilson’s work. 

Wilson is a sure and fluent pianist, 
with a simple but absolutely dependable 
left-hand. His right-hand improvisations 
range into the most difficult and subtle 
effects of the modern school, but he never 
falters, and never hits any wrong notes. 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—and who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
new, secondhand, and LP discs. 


DOUG. DOBELL 
77 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 
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Write today for Free Monthly 
Mailing List. A real boon to 
Provincial Collectors. 


THE ONLY CURRENT GUIDE TO JAZZ, JAZZ MUSICIANS, 
REVIEWS OF RECORDINGS AND BOOKS... 


THE MUSIC INDEX 


A detailed subject guide to important periodicals covering all aspects of music .. . 
for quick reference as well as extensive research 
Now in its fourth year of publication, The Music Index is published monthly, cumulated annually 
ANNUAL CUMULATIONS 


1949, 308 pages .. . £5 1950, 416 pages. . . £10 1951 (in process), 500 pages . . . £10 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Twelve monthly issues and cloth bound annual cumulation... . £50 


For further particulars apply to 
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(Peters Edition) 
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VOCAL 
POPULAR 
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RAY ANTHONY ORCHESTRA: 
Idaho/For Dancers Only (Capitol CL 
13852: price 6s.). This band, led by Ray 
Anthony on trumpet, continues to im- 
prove and both these tastefully adorned 
instrumentals have plenty of drive and 
swing to them. The band gets a healthy 
big band sound and, though somewhat 
commercial. seems to avoid the tricks and 
gimmicks of so many of its rivals. The 
first side is particularly good of its kind 
and spots some good solo and section 
work against a rocking rhythm section. 
The old Sy Oliver tune on the reverse, 
from an earlief session is less satisfac- 
tory. The orchestration is rather in the 
Glenn Miller tradition, which gives it cer- 
tain points of interest. 

ANN BROWN/TODD DUNCAN 
Overture : Summertime/It Aint Neces- 
sarily So (Brunswick 05045; price 6s.). 
TODD DUNCAN and ANN BROWN / 
TODD DUNCAN: Bess You Is My 
Woman/!I Got Plenty Of Nuttin’ (Bruns- 
wick 05046; price 6s.). These sides are 
performed by the artistes from the origi- 
nal New York production and they are 
accompanied by The Eva Jessie Choir 
and the Decca Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alexander Smallens, the origi- 
nal M.D. over here. “ Summertime ~ and 
the less-known “Bess, You Is My 
Woman ™ are sung with great feeling by 
Todd Duncan and Todd with Ann Brown 
on the second side, while the remaining 
two sides, though perhaps less emotional, 
are nevertheless very listenable. 

NAT “KING” COLE: Strange/How 
«Capitol CL 13857; price 6s.). Typical 
commercial Cole sides handled in the 
“ King’s” easy and effortless style. The 
first side is a good new ballad with Latin- 
American overtones, and both receive 
tasteful accompaniments conducted by 
oldtimer Dick Stabile. Cole fans will find 
both these well up to standard. 

NAT “KING™ COLE: I'm Never 
Satisfied/Still I See Elissa (Capitol CL 
13836: price 6s.). The first side is, even 
it commercial, one of the best items put 
over by Nat Cole for some time. By 
this, I don’t mean as a jazz singer or 
pianist, but simply as a piece of good 
entertainment with a strong and infectious 
rhythmic beat. With Nelson Riddle and 
his orchestra resnonsible for the afro- 
cuban backing, Nat is in fine form on 
this one. The reverse. with a sympathetic 
accompaniment from Les Baxter's orches- 
tra, presents Nat Cole in “ Portrait Of 
Jennie ~ 2nd “ Mona Lisa” mood, as he 
sings one of the hit songs from the new 
Bobby Howes musical show “ Paint Your 
Wagon.” Listenable, but perhaps a little 
over-sentimental for some of you. 

DEEP RIVER’ BOYS: Tennessee 


Newsboy/Trying (HMV_ B.10381 price 
Ss. 44d.). The beautiful vocal work on 
the first side is somewhat nullified by the 
introduction of too many extraneous 
effects. The reverse is given a rhythmic 
and well-balanced treatment that high- 
lights the exceptional auality of the 
Deep’s individual singing. = 

THE DUCHESS: Dynamite Rag/The 
Wang Wang Blues (London L.1157: 
price 6s.). Although the vogue of the 
knocked-out piano must have almost 
run its course. there is a certain abandon 
about the first side that is quite attractive. 
It has the air of a genuine period piece. 
and is played with a good deal of skill. 
Things become a bit frantic on the re- 
verse, the drums are over-recorded, and 


RAY ANTHONY 


the piano takes on the quality of a cor- 
roded music box. It is almost certain that 
the “Duke” (or whoever turns over the 
Duchess’s music) joins in on a second 
piano to add to the general clamour. 

ROBERT FARNON AND HIS CON- 
CERT ORCHESTRA: Lazybones/My 
Resistance Is Low (Decca F.10052 ; price 
4s. 8d.). In keeping with current popular 
taste the emphasis on both these is on 
the singing of the Johnston Brothers. On 
Lazybones the orchestra is delegated 
to a very minor role, which seems rater 
a waste of such a formidable group. 
Fuller use is made of their talents on 
the second side, and the strings are heard 
to advantage. 

TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC : The 
Penny Whistle Song/Alpine Boogie (Decca 
F.10053; price 4s. 8d.). The somewhat 
indeterminate arrangement on the first 
side hardly makes adequate use of the 
full resources of this fine band. The play- 


“WORLD OF JAZZ” 


The March programmes as 

follows :— 

7th: Dennis Preston — Records and 
Reminiscences. 


14th: Jazz Concert — Kenny Baker: 
Gerry Moore. 

21st: History of Jazz, part 4— Boogie 
Woogie. 

28th: Jazz Forum—Monty Sunshine. etc. 
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ing is up to the usual meticulous Heath 
standard, but such a charming little tune 
surely demanded more effective treat- 
ment. The reverse is bright, commercial 
stuff, although just what the Alps and 
boogie have in common is puzzling to 
the enquiring mind. 

LORD KITCHENER: Coronation 
Calypso/War In The East (Lyragon J707 : 
price 6s. 5+d.). Two amusing calypsos 
sung in the true tradition by Lord Kit- 
chener. assisted by the Vincent Street Six. 
I can imagine the Coronation song will 
enjoy large and healthy sales, as the lyrics 
are topical, and full of loyal feeling. The 
backing is an amusing tirade against the 
Korean war, the sentiments of which we 
agree with wholeheartedly. Spots of nice 
instrumental work on both sides from 
Mike McKenzie on piano, and Fitzroy 
Coleman’s guitar. 


LEE LAWRENCE: Waltzing The 
Blues/The Good Book Says (Decca 
F.10050 ; price 4s. 8d.). Accompanied by 
Ted Heath and his Music, Lee Lawrence 
does a fine vocal job on both these sides. 
He has an excellent voice, with plenty 
of attack, and a keen understanding of 
dynamics. [he Heath band provides bril- 
liant support, especially on the first num- 
ber. The hand-clapping on the pseudo- 
spiritual is on the corny side, but Law- 
rence’s uninhibited delivery is decidedly 
impressive 

BOBBY 
SWINGING 


MAXWELL AND HIS 

HARPS : Limehouse 
Blues/Plink, Plank, Plonk (Oriole 
CB.1135). Although I believe these 
sides represent a _ notable job of 
multiple-recording, Mr. Maxwell being 
personally responsible for a positive horde 
of harp tracks, the final result approxi- 
mates bedlam, in which the harp is quite 
unrecognisable as such. ‘ Limehouse 
sounds as though rendered by a 
hurdy-gurdy at maniacal speed, and the 
other side, although slightly more sub- 
dued, resembles typical “ effect music 
from a cartoon film. 


BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA: Do 
You Ever Think Of Me/When The 
Swallows Come Back To Capistrano 
(Capitol CL 13854; price 6s.) The mix- 
ture as before, but rather a glutinous one 
this month. The first side is very com- 
mercial with a vocal group, the 
Encores, well to the fore throughout. 
This is a good old tune and could have 
offered more scope for an_ interesting 
arrangement. The reverse is a typical 
May arrangement neatly performed with 
slurring saxes and fine brass. Both sides 
will probably please the majority of May 
fans. 


ELLA MAE MORSE: Jump Back 
Honey/Greyhound (Capitol CL.13853 ; 
price 6s.). These are really both what 
the American record industry terms R. & 
B. items, but Ella’s name is big enough 
to sell them to the general public. With 
lively, if cornfed, accompaniments con- 
ducted by Joe Lippman, the Cow Cow 
Boogie girl gives us some fast riff sing- 
ing which is better suited to the jukebox 
than to the home fireside. The second 
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side is the better, though the Hammond 
organ in the beginning is rather over- 
done. Once Ella Mae gets going, it 
seems nothing will stop her, not even 
the need to take a breath here and 
there. 


HOT LIPS PAGE : I Tin Whistle At 
You/Tin Whistle Blues (Parlophone 
R.3627; price 5s. 44d.). Shades of 
“Piccolo Pete”! Back we go again 
for another “new” novelty to catch the 
public fancy. Hot Lips Page is featured 
as vocalist on both sides, and acquits 
himself nobly. Mr. Hall is responsible 
for the hot tin whistle, and demon- 
strates that one can conjure up jazz from 
the most unlikely objects. The accom- 
paniment by the “ Tin Fluters” is more 
than adequate, with some auite solid 
organ towards the end of * Tin Whistle 
Blues.” 


FRANK PETTY TRIO: Sioux City 
Sue/Sugar (M.G.M.589 ; price 5s. 44d.). 
These two sides follow the routine of 
their predecessors, with knocked-out 
piano by Mike di Napoli, plus rhythm 
effects calculated to satisfy the popular 
idea of a honky-tonk atmosphere. It 
is good, of its sort, but the whole trend 
is likely to be short-lived. It is all so 
contrived. 


SIR HUBERT PIMM: Bye Bye 
Blues/Coolwater Blues (London L1162; 
price 6s.). The last record issued featur- 
ing the jangle-piano of Sir Hubert 
enjoyed immense popularity, and I see 
no reason why this one should not do 
the same. The mixture is here as before, 
with the noble Bart., thrashing the cool- 
water almost to boiling point. Grand- 
pop will like this one, though he will 
probably tell you he can’t find the dem 
piano playing fella in Debrett any- 
where. 


SOPHIE TUCKER : Some of These 
Days/Life Is A Wonderful Thing (Oriole 
CB.1138). This grand artiste is seemingly 
indestructible, and many of us who 
fondly remember her as “ the last of the 
Red Hot Mommas” in the mid-twenties 
envy her incredible state of preservation 
today. Everybody is familiar with the 
first number, which gets the usual Tucker 
treatment, plus a counvle of solos by 
clarinet and trumpet for good measure. 
The interpolated “applause” is a little 
startling, but Sovhie certainly deserves it! 
The reverse is a little philosophical ditty 
cooked up by the ever-faithful Ted 
Shapiro, and Sophie gives it everything 
she has got. Few present-day perform- 
ers can equal her in this type of number. 


FRANK PETTY TRIO: _ St. Louis 
Blues/Someone Stole My Girl (M.G.M. 
SP-1010; price; 6s., 45 r.p.m). Good 
commercial jangle-piano solos by Mike 
Di Napoli, assisted by Frank Petty. 
Although these are aimed at the general 
public, Napoli plays his corn with a 
good swing. “St. Louis” is the better 
side, but Mike has composed a catchy 
little introductory phrase to the tune on 
the reverse. 


A CONCERT OF COOL JAZZ WITH 
CECIL YOUNG QUARTET 


(Vogue Long-player L.D.E.003 ; 
price 29s. 6d.) 


The more I hear this expression 
“Cool,” the more I wonder just exactly 
what it means. One of my more en- 
lightened friends used it on me as long 
ago as 1949, but neither the passage of 
time nor the acauisition of one of those 
dictionaries which specialise in the 
bizarre phrase and unprintable 
adjective has served to elaborate on the 
correct usage or abusage of the mystic 
word. Unless my ears deceive me, this 
record does not add even one congealed 
quaver to the original problem! Yet 
the unqualified approval of the concert 
audience, before whom these strange 
noises were perpetrated, is ever present, 
so there must be something in it. 

“The Campbells are coming ” says the 
announcer in confident tones, but in vain 
did I listen for their stomping arrival. 
The truth will out. They never got 
there. Too bad, but worse was to come 
...°* Formula X-9” started with a phrase 
from some song we used to sing in the 
army, but it must have got lost in the 
laboratory. Thereafter the cacophony 
became unbearable. I was just thinking 
what Louis or Fats would have made of 
this theme. 

I acknowledge Mr. Young's ability 
to play the piano, Mr. Brashear’s en- 
thusiastic riffing on the tenor, and the 
emergence of an occasional downbeat 
from the thick hides of Mr. Rodgers’ 
drums, but to me it does not constitute 


SOPHIE TUCKER 


Photo) (Century Press 
Relaxing in her dressing room on 
her last visit to this country. 
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jazz, in any of its varied forms. If this 

is cool jazz, give me the sunny South- 

land and all that it used to stand for. 
G.L. 


RALPH FLANAGAN AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Tribute to Glenn Miller 

(London H-APBIO012; price 25s.) 

For anyone interested in the music as 
played by the late Glenn Miller and his 
band, this LP should be extremely 
welcome. 

Flanagan has modelled the style of 
his orchestrations on those of Miller, 
and the band play with great precision 
and a healthy swing. Several of these 
numbers are those that Miller actually 
featured, whilst others such as “Low 
Gear” and “Come On In,” will be 
recognised as a tiv of the hat towards 
such Miller standbyes as “Tuxedo 
Junction” and “In The Mood.” 

Found on these tracks are “ Always,” 
“Come On In,” “I'm Getting Senti- 
mental Over You,” “ Basin Street Blues,” 
“Make Believe,” “Low Gear,” “ St. 
Louis Blues,” “ Goodbye.” 

SF: 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 
The Hook And Ladder 4 plus 1} 
(London H-APBI1013 ; price 25s.) 

I don’t know who these gentlemen are, 
but the title is as fair a crib as I have 
ever seen. The band are half a man 
short of the Firehouse Five (who record 
for Good Time Jazz, incidentally), and 
lose the same amount of marks on per- 
rermance. 

The instrumentation is the usual dixie 
one, and the tunes are the ones you will 
expect them to play. Side 1, “‘ Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band,” ““ When My Sugar Walks 
Down The Street,” “South.” Side 2, 
“Darktown Strutters Ball,” Muskrat 
Ramble,” “ Who’s Sorry Now.” 

Playing on all sides very competent, 
with “ When My Sugar” being the pick 
of the bunch. Although there are only 
three tracks to each side, you will get 
your money’s worth in playing time, if 
for nothing else. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
Queen of The Gosvel Singers—Vol. s 
“ Get Away Jordan; Go Tell It On The 
Mountain; Since The Fire Started Burn- 
ing In My Soul; Silent Night, Holy Night; 
Move On Up A Little Higher (1 and 2); 
Amazing Grace; I Can Put My Trust In 
Jesus ” 
(Vogue LDE005; price 29s. 6d.) 

Although the recording is slightly un- 
even on parts of this LP, I can unre- 
servedly recommend it to all record 
buyers—and I mean all! 

Mahalia is a great singer, and if her 
words are at times not too easy to under- 
stand, her fervency on all these songs is 
very easy to comprehend. 

Some of these titles have already been 
issued on 78 rpm., but it is fine to have 
them all together, and anyway there are 
some new ones here which you will have 


R.P.M. 
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to have. 

In particular would I bring to your 
notice the double ** Move On Up” and 
the opening “* Get Away Jordan.” Both 
these are sung with great passion, and a 
tremendous swing, which is positively 
thrilling. 

Here is an artist in every sense of the 


word. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON 
Piano Solos 
(Brunswick LA8548 ; price 25s.) 

Titled the ** Daddy Of The Piano,” this 
must be one of the best jazz LPs yet to 
have been issued in this country. 

James P.’s work is always full of in- 
terest, and we have here a fine selection 
of his compositions, played with con- 
summate skill, and crisp attack. 

Side One gives us. “Old Fashioned 
Love,” “ Riffs.” “If I Could Be With 
You,” “ Keep Off The Grass,’ backed by 
“Snowy Morning Blues,” “Carolina 
Shout,” “ Porter's Love Song,” ‘ Over 
The Bars.” 

They are all well known Johnson 
tunes, and I can give them no higher 
praise than to tell you that these new 
versions compare most favourably with 
his original recordings—plus the fact 
of course, that the quality and recording 
here is infinitely superior. 

James P. varies clipped economy with 
agile technique, and the diversity of his 
trebles and bass figures make him one cf 
the most interesting of jazz pianists. 


PAPA LAINE’S CHILDREN 
(Oriole MG20002 ; price 39s. 6d.) 
Here now is the complete session on 

12-inch LP, eight sides of which were 
reviewed when issued on 78 r.p.m. The 
sides contain Late White New Orleans 
Jazz comprising “Get Over Dirty 
March,” “ Barnyard Blues,” “I’m For- 
ever Blowing Bubbles,” “ Postman’s 
Lament,” “Ella Speed Blues,” “ Sensa- 
tion”; and Early Coloured New Orleans 
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Jazz with “Just Jazz.” “ Chief Menteur 
Joys.” “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” * St. 
Louis Blues.” ‘Sweet Sue,” Bucket’s 
Got A Hole In It.” plus a short recorded 
interview with Papa Laine himself. 

There is frankly nothing to define the 
titled Early White from the Early 
Coloured. both sides being good white 
New Orleans music played with a mini- 
mum of fuss over a good, solid rhythm 
section. 

Johnny Wiggs. cornet, is pleasantly 
lyrical, if somewhat lacking in power ; 
the trombone of veteran Tom Brown 1s 
rugged but right; and the playing of 
Harry Shields on all tracks is excellent. 

Some of the tunes here are well worth 
hearing. “ Ella Speed.” Menteur Joys ~ 
and the march being welcome additions 
to a jazz catalogue already overstuffed 
with the comings and goings of saints. 
muskrats, and other flora and fauna. 


THE REST OF THE LPs 
Among a batch of Capitol LPs of 
commercial nature the best is probably 
one spotting Ray Anthony and_ his 
Orchestra playing eight hitherto unissued 
items. 


RAY ANTHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Capito] LC6570; price 25s.) 

This band seems to me to be among 
the best of America’s current semi-com- 
mercial outfits. Though its style is, of 
course, very obviously based on that of 
the Glenn Miller Orchestra, Ray has 
added his own musical ideas and the 
arrangements are always interesting. This 
LP contains a very fair representation of 
the band in varying moods, from a 
dreamily played version of * Sleepy Time 
Gal” to a driving, rhythmic interpreta- 
tion of “ The Honeydripper.” All eight 
items are instrumentals, the other titles 
being “I Get A Kick Out Of You,” 
“Harlem Nocturne,” “JI Remember 
Harlem,” and “ Dixie Doodle.” 

Another good LP, strings together 
eight Kay Starr recordings, a number of 
which have hitherto been unissued over 
here. 


KAY STARR 
(Capitol LC6574 ; price 25s.) 

The items, which range from “ Stormy 
Weather,” with The International Jazz- 
man, to “ Nobody’s Sweetheart,” with 
Lou Busch’s Orchestra, have been care- 
fully chosen and make interesting listen- 
ing. 

On such numbers as “ Was That The 
Human Thing To Do?” and “ Then 
You've Never Been Blue.” Kay demon- 
Strates that she is easily among the best 
of today’s commercial singers; while, 
when given a chance, as on the rocking 
versions of “ Gotta Buy, Buy, Buy For 
Baby” and “ Mama Goes Where Papa 
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Goes,” she reveals what a good jazz 
singer she is into the bargain. I recom- 
mend this LP to all who like Kay’s work. 

Nat Cole is another popular Capitol 
recording artist who is represented on LP 
this month, both as featured vocalist, and 
as the leader of the Trio which originally 
brought him fame (NAT “KING” 
COLE, Capitol LC6569 ; price 25s.). The 
items, most of which appear for the first 
time, range from the Trio recordings of 
* Makin’ Whoopee,” “ Sweet Lorraine ” 
and “It’s Only A Paper Moon” to Nat 
singing “ Red Sails In The Sunset” and 
* Home,” with accompaniments from 
a vocal group and Pete Rugulo’s 
orchestra. Those who like Nat, both as 
pianist and vocalist, will find the four 
Trio sides particularly listenable. 

Eight items, most of which are already 
established Billy May hits, are presented 
together in a further LP devoted to the 
music of this much discussed orchestra. 
(BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA, Capitol 
LC6571 ; price 25s.). In spite of all the 
gimmicks, slurred sax playing and other 
tricks, there is some good modern big 
band jazz to be heard in this selection 
which includes such titles as “Charmaine,” 
“All Of Me,” “My Silent Love,” and 
“Always.” The pop numbers are inter- 
spersed with several of Billy May's 
mambo successes, including “ Fat Man 
Mambo ™ and “ Pop’n Mambo.” 

Last LP in the batch is one featuring 
the pianistic pyro-technics of Joe 
“Fingers” Carr, a pseudonym, for 
Capitol’s house conductor Lou Busch. 
One side is devoted to his usual style 
of ragtime playing of such tunes as 
“Ivory Rag,” ‘“ Kitten On The Keys,” 
and “Two Dollar Rag,” with aid from 
the Carr-Hops. 

On the reverse, Joe “ Fingers” is sup- 
ported by the Ewing Sisters and Van 
Alexander’s Orchestra on When You're 
Smiling,” “I Love A Piano” and “ Ven- 
tura Boulevard Boogie.” 

PT, 


BUD POWELL TRIO 


(Vogue LP L.D.010; price 29s. 6d.) 

The admirable team of Bud Powell, 
Curly Russell, and Max Roach get to- 
gether to give us two most enjoyable 
sides of scintillating music. Judging from 
the background noises these are “ live” 
recordings, made at the Royal Roost or 
some other inner temple of bop. Powell 
is by nature a busy pianist, who does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that he is 
giving the customers their money’s worth. 
His rhythmic dexterity, combined with 
a flair for the unusual, comes out best in 
“Indiana” and “Nice Work,” but 
* Everything Happens ” is equally pleasing 
in a more relaxed way. Mr. Roach is 
quite my favourite bop drummer, and 
he never fails to thrill with his precise 
breaks and restrained accompaniment 
when the pianist’s imagination seems to 
be running riot. A “must” for all 
modernists, and well recorded. 

GE. 
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NOWING Panassie, it was easy to 

figure that he would jump on 

* Seer’s ” Jazz Journal article, a particu- 

larly welcome opportunity for him to 

stir up the mud he loves to spread all 
around. 

Its true that “Seer” confused 
Panassie’s La revue du Jazz with Le 
Bulletin du H.C.F. which gave Montau- 
ban’s potentate the opportunity to show 
“his impudence,” though Panassie knows 
pretty well that his Revue du Jazz 
folded after eleven issues. 

As far as the rest of the article goes 
I am sorry to say that “Seer” is right, 
and Panassie’s answer just tries to travesty 
the real facts and put the blame on me. 
Therefore, I am sorry, once more, to be 
obliged to answer Panassie’s “ tail piece’ 
and remind him of a few facts he seems 
to forget too easily. 

Who started the feud? Well, I am 
sorry to correct Panassie’s “ facts,” since 
it wasn’t in September 1947 that all this 
started, but at least a year before. 

The first campaign took an hypocritical 
turn under the form of personal letters 
of which I heard the echo at the time. 
I have some original letters addressed to 
local Hot Club leaders in November 
1946, in which Panassie complains that 
he is a poor man making but very little 
money out of jazz, while “ Delaunay is 
the only one to take advantage of the 
Hot Club ” and he uses its money to buy 
his personal records and so on. 

All this goes to show also how, from 
1946 on, Panassie began to prepare his 
*°47 putsch.” Panassie, although he lived 
inactive in the South of France for eight 
years, received 50 per cent. of the profits 
of Delaunay’s “Swing” Record Com- 
pany, and believe me, it was a tidy little 
sum at that time. 

Panassie did not wait until November 
1948 to say “damaging things” about 
me. At the 1947 Hot Club Meeting, he 
blamed me for corresponding with a 
German prisoner of war (using H.C.F. 
paper!) and accused me of forging 
various documents, denying the authen- 
ticity of one of his own letters. (It was 


French 


later officially authenticated by experts.) 

As far as Panassie’s opinion on British 
fans and critics goes, I will only remind 
him of the following excerpt from Jazz 
Hot (July, 1939):— 

“There are not very many interesting 
books on jazz. In England not one, of 
course, these people are stupid.” 

(Letter of February 14th, 1941) 

“It is horrifying to see that some of 
the English critics reserved their coldest 
reception for “ Wa Da Da” (Bix). That 
proves that these people do not under- 
stand anything about jazz music.”—Jazz 
Hot (July, 1937). 

It is true that the music brought over 
by the American Forces and heard on 
A.F.N. programmes during  France’s 
liberation was mostly commercial. There- 
fore, I cannot see how I could have 
changed my mind and discovered the new 
trends of jazz before the first Gillespie 
records (the “Guild” issues) were 
brought over. It was only after hearing 
these that I started writing about Dizzy 
and Charlie Parker, whose music was 
then completely new to all of us. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
BECHET ? 


Is Panassie well placed for reproach- 
ing his colleagues with being insincere 
when he has never shown the least proof 
of being sincere himself ? In the critics’ 
field, is Panassie’s integrity never at 
fault? When reading his monthly pam- 
phlet, you will notice that he devoted 
dozens of pages to Willie “The Lion” 
Smith’s and “ Big Bill” Broonzy’s visits 
(not to mention Mezzrow), while Sidney 
Bechet was kept in near obscurity. Do 
you know why ? Because the Supreme 
Jazz Critic gets royalties on most of 
“The Lion” “Big Bill” and Mezz’s 
records. 

Panassie seems to forget that I didn’t 
wait until Rex Stewart’s December 1947 
tour to bring over U.S. stars, since in 
1935 I brought Coleman Hawkins, and 
the Don Redman Band in 1946, Dizzy 
Gillespie in February 1948, and so on. 
The only difference is that while most 
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Charles Delaunay (centre) photographed with the 
Minister of Education (left) and Roy 
Eldridge at the Paris “Jazz Fair.” 


of the time I did it at my own risk (I 
had to sell my stamp collection to pay 
the Coleman Hawkins loss); Panassie 
never took the slightest financial respon- 
sibility and moreover always shoved out 
the friends he involved in such deals. 

As far as M. André Hodeir is con- 
cerned may I reveal that as early as 1948 
Panassie did his best in letters (which 
have remained in the hands of the 
addressee) to break him away from me ? 
Not having succeeded, and seeing that in 
addition the young critic was showing 
himself. as a dangerous rival, whose work 
was soon going to supplant his own, he 
undertook a rather ugly demoliticn job, 
trying to let it be understood that M. 
Hodeir was only a plagiarist by an argu- 
ment that the latter had absolutely no 
difficulty in refuting Revue du Jazz (July, 
1952). Now M. Hodeir’s work to which 
Panassie referred in 1950 had _ been 
published in 1945. If you confront these 
dates with those of the letters to which 
I have just alluded, you will see that 
it took Panassie a long time to notice 
the “Plagiarism” committed by M. 
Hodeir ! 

All these facts explain why the 
greatest majority of French fans have 
little by little lost confidence in a man 
who, in all evidence, no longer deserves 
it. Therefore I will confine myself to 
counselling Panassie to follow’ the 
advice formulated by the very picture 
with which Jazz Journal illustrated its 
article; this “ Fire Escape” is for him. 
Let him cease his bitter attacks against 
the staff of Jazz Hot and the stupid “* War 
of Jazz” which he _ so_ blunderingly 
started will be ended. 


NOTE 

That concludes both sides of the 
picture, as far as we are concerned. We 
would honestly do anything in our power 
to heal this rift between two people who 
are both good friends of ours, but at the 
moment the contestants are iust being 
terribly Gallic, and unforgiving. 

Come on Hugues and Charles, why not 
forgive and forget ? Epitors. 
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EDMUNDO ROS’S 
LATIN AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRA 


One of the few British bands 


with a truly 


international 


reputation. 


EDMUNDO ROS 
Outstanding musician and genial host. 


Edmundo Ros’s 


NEW COCONUT GROVE 
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CLUB 


The cuisine and service at the Coconut Grove are exemp- 
lary, and combine with the music in making it one of 
London’s most popular night clubs. 
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MONGST London's better-known 

niteries, the Coconut Grove, at 177, 
Regent Street, is one of the oldest. 
Opened in 1935, the club—under variou: 
ownerships—has had an_ uninterrupted 
run for 17 years. 

Music has always been a strong fea- 
ture of “ The Grove *—bands under the 
leadership of Oscar Grasso, the Deniz 
Brothers, and Sid Phillips have played 
there during the years. 

In 1940 Edmundo Ros took his band 
to the club and scored an instantaneous 
success. The club liked Edmundo Ros 
and, what is more, Edmundo liked the 
club. The result, Edmundo eventually 
took over the ownership and became one 
of the few successful examples of the 
Bandleader-cum-Mine Host. 

Edmundo Ros came to England in 1937 
from Venezuela—to study at the Royal 
Academy of Music. To become the 
leader of one of the best Latin American 
bands was not his original idea, but when 
opportunity knocked at his door it was 
given a hearty welcome. 

Starting with the Don Barreto Trio, 
Edmundo soon made his mark as a first- 
class drummer and vocalist. An interest- 
ing side note is that he was chosen as 
the drummer for the records made by 
“ Fats” Waller in London in 1938. 

In 1940 Edmundo organised his first 
band of five musicians. From that modest 
start he now has one of the largest bands 
in Britain, Fifteen instrumentalists with 
three brass, five saxes and a rhythm sec- 
tion featuring bass-guitar, piano, drums, 
bongoes, comga, tambarine, maraccas, 
claves and choclo. 

Edmundo himself sings and plays tim- 
bales. He says the band sounds worse 
but looks better when he is standing out 
front—a statement we would take leave 
to doubt. 

The band is very popular with the 
Royal Family and has played several 
times at Buckingham Palace and Wind- 
sor Castle. The first time the Queen— 
then Princess Elizabeth—danced in pubi:z 
was when she visited the Bagatelle where 
Edmundo’s band was then playing. 

The Edmundo Ros Latin American 
Orchestra recently received an offer to 
play a season at El Morocco in New 
York. Many British bands have been 


approached to play in America, but the 
offer for the Ros band was on a higher 
level, and would have resulted in the 
orchestra being the first British band to 
play in the States—had not the Coconut 
Grove engagement kept them in England. 
Part of their popularity over the water 
is due to the tact that two of the bands 
records on Decca have become toon sellers 
in America, namely, * Ecstasy/Marching 
Strings ” and their ever popular “ Wed- 
ding Samba.” But their fame has not 
only spread Westwards, for Edmundo has 
also been approached by the British 
Embassy in Paris to take his band to 
play there for a big ball to take place or 
Coronation Dav. 


HEART OF THE WEST END 


The London home of this band is situ- 
ated in the centre of Regent Street. A 
capacious premises tastefully decorated, 
strangely enough, with cocopalms, the 
dancing floor is somewhat larger than 
is usual in a club of this nature. 

The club opens at 9 p.m. and closes at 
4 am. Music is continuous, the sweet 
music of Jack Nathan’s band alternating 
with the Latin American rhythms pro- 
vided by the owner’s orchestra. The 


floor show is at | a.m. and, as with most 
niteries, informal dress is the rule. 

From 9 p.m. to I! p.m. there is no 
cover charge. Thirty shillings covers an 
excellent “Diner Fixé,’ dancing and 
cabaret. 

After 11 p.m. food is a la carte—pre- 
pared to order. The kitchen is in the 
capable hands of M. Melot from Paris 
but Mr. Ros’s culinary hobby is reflected 
in such special South American diskes as 
Guizardo de Poulet Ros. 

Although the Coconut Grove is a 
Club, visitors from overseas can always 
be welcomed—temporary membership 
being granted upon production of pass: 
port or other means of identification. 

If by some unlikely chance Edmundo 
is not there to welcome you (remember 
—he leads the orchestra) guests will be 
most graciously received by Mr. Harrold 
who is, as far as we know, the oniy 
English Maitre d’Hotel in town. 

Finally it could be told how business 
has flourished since Edmundo took the 
reins, but that might mean another visit 
from the Income Tax authorities and that 
Mr. Ros tells us—he would not enjoy. 
In fact, as his band so often plays, * No 
No, and No!” 


Jack Nathan’s sweet-styled band, which alternates with the Ros orchestra in pro- 


viding continuous music at the Coconut Grove. 
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ATE in 1948, the Stan Kenton 
Orchestra disbanded, leaving a gap 
in the musical scene which many people 
contended should remain open. How- 
ever, Capitol Records were losing poten- 
tial revenue (Kenton had been a Capitol 
artiste since 1943) and immediately 
looked for a_ recording replacement 
financially, if not musically. One of the 
results of this was a publicity campaign 
promoting Charlie Barnet’s new orches- 
tra as “ the logical successor to Kenton.” 
Despite the presence of one ex-Kenton- 
ian in the the new Barnet ranks, the 
musical outcome was a healthy-sounding 
big band with an extremely strong 
flavouring of the new bebop style, quite 
removed from the pretentiousness usually 
associated with Kenton. 

Capitol CL 13151 couples two of the 
band’s jazz performances, and contrary 
to the matrix numbers (“ Cu’Ba ™ is 3405- 
4E and “ O’Henry ” 3730-1E) both sides 
date from March, 1949, sessions and 
feature almost identical personnels. 


“BEBOP BLUES” 


“ O’Henry,” a Sid Fuller composition 
and arrangement, is a fast blues, opening 
with a six bar introduction by a powerful 
sounding ensemble. Chorus one, con- 
sists of the theme stated vocally by scat 
singer Bunny Briggs, supported by the 
four-piece rhythm section, one muted 
trumpet and a sax. The theme is unre- 
markable beyond being a fairly typical 
“bebop blues” melody with — short, 
rather angular phrases punctuated by 
stabbing thrusts from the full band. 

This is followed by an eight bar 
bridge passage from the ensemble, build- 
ing and ascending to a climax and taking 
us to the beginning of chorus two. 

Choruses two and three consist of scat 
singer Briggs improvising on the blues 
harmonies sketched out by the rhythm 
section, paced by Eddie Safranski’s fine 
bass playing and embellished by Anivar 
Jaminez’ conga drumming. _ Briggs’s 
vocal commences with a quotation from 
the popular tune “ Alice Blue Gown,” and 
proceeds along a melody line which is 
restricted somewhat by poor intonation 
and articulation (two common failings of 
scat singers). His vibrato and phrasings 
are similar to the 1948-49 bop singing 
of our own Alan Dean. 

Choruses four and five feature Dave 
Matthews’ rich toned tenor, supported in 
his first chorus by the rhythm section 
only, while his second chorus is punc- 


RETROSPECTION 


By ALUN MORGAN 


tuated neatly at the end of every fourth 
bar by a soaring upward glissando from 
the trumpets. This effect is sometimes .e- 
ferred to in American jazz magazines by 
the apt and onomatopoeic description 
“trumpet doits.” 

The next two choruses find Dick Ken- 
ney’s ahead-of-the-beat trombone em- 


CHARLIE BARNET 


Less influenced by Bop than the 
members of his band. 


broidering a relaxed, boppish line. As 
with the tenor solo, his first chorus re- 
ceives the support of the rhythm section 
only, but his second chorus has stabbing 
trumpet and trombone section interjec- 
tions, while the saxes contribute an in- 
teresting figure behind the soloist. 


PARKER INFLUENCE 


Choruses eight and nine, consist of a 
solo by Vincent De Vittorio’s thin-toned 
alto. Here is a young musician whose 
every note proclaims an obvious and 
deep-seated admiration for Charlie 
Parker. The swinging bird-like line is 
helped along in the second chorus by 
more “trumpet doits,” while the saxes 
and trombones politely play a subdued 
figure which is actually the four-bar 
melody phrase known as “ Oop-Pop-A- 
Da.” The end of this sax solo gives 
way to an eight-bar bridge featuring 
Cliff Leeman’s crashing drums, then 
drops into the last chorus, which is 
essentially the same as chorus one. The 
side closes with a coda rising and falling 
in intensity and Lammar Wright’s solo 
trumpet screaming a three-note phrase 
which might be translated as ‘“ Ool-Ya- 
Koo.” 

“Cu’Ba” was originally written by 
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Gil Fuller in conjunction with baritone 
saxist Cecil Payne, and recorded during 
1948 by a James Moody group for Blue 
Note. It is an interesting composition, 
full of dramatic tonal contrasts and based 
on afro-cuban rhythmic patterns. 


Lammar Wright's stratospheric trum- 
pet leads the trumpet section in the wild 
sounding intro, which contrasts strongly 
with the main eight bar phrase (the com- 
position possesses a 32-bar chorus) stated 
quite simply by Danny Bank's well 
articulated baritone sax. The middle 
eight brings back the wild atmosphere 
of the introduction with the stinging 
trumpet figure once again dropping away 
to leave the baritone sax to state the last 
eight bars of the chorus with the 
Machito-like sax section sounding distant. 


SOLID BASS 


After a bridge passage, the first half 
of the second chorus is taken at half 
tempo by a riffing, swinging ensemble 
with the unison trumpets well in evi- 
dence. The second half of this chorus, 
taken at the original tempo, features 
Claude Williamson’s somewhat dainty 
and precise piano, which throws into 
relief the contrasting mood of chorus 
three given over to Doc Severinsen’s 
trumpet solo. Severinsen appears here 
to possess more spirit than technique 
and struggles with difficulty to articulate 
his phrases. However, Safranski’s excel- 
lent bass is well in evidence and the 
rhythm section swings in an easy, subtle 
manner. 


The next chorus features leader Barnet 
on tenor with the sax and brass sections 
playing somewhat discordant figures be- 
hind his solo in the first half of the 
chorus. The second half of this chorus 
is simply Barnet plus rhythm and we 
discover that, as with the Benny Good- 
man band of this period, despite a large 
percentage of the personnel being bebop- 
styled musicians, the leader had pro- 
gressed little beyond the late-swing era 
style of improvisation. 


Three-quarters of the last chorus con- 
sists of driving ensemble with trumpet 
lead and Jaminez playing a fantastic 
nerve-roll on his conga drum. The final 
eight bars of the chorus restore the 
peaceful atmosphere of the theme, once 
again stated by Bank’s baritone, but the 
performance closes with the wild notes 
of Wright’s forceful trumpet over the 
punching ensemble figures of the coda. 
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SANDY BROWN 


BABES IN THE EDGWARE ROAD 


ii had to happen, I suppose. Harry 
Dawson has apparently forsaken jazz 
concerts for the pantomime racket. No 
one can convince me that the “ Big 
Rhythm Show,” at the Gaumont State, 
Kilburn, was anything else. We started 
with an opening chorus from the “ King 
Pins,” supported by Denny Boyce. The 
principal girl was played by Joyce Clark, 
who sang “ At the end of the Day,” with 
a cute little lisp; Dick James sang 
healthily as the principal boy. Norman 
Burns and Lil Armstrong came up from 
below the stage on a moving platform, 
for all the world like “ Demon Discord ” 
appearing by magic through his trapdoor. 
Clifford Davis, the compere, really 
entered into the spirit of the occasion 
and engaged the audience in some spark- 
ling repartee. (Just what is a compere 
supposed to do should irate members of 
the audience yell want jazz” 
Cab Calloway was more successful, and 
everybody joined him in “ Minnie The 
Moocher,” but we were rather  dis- 
appointed when nobody asked us if we 
believed in fairies. 

Inexplicably involved in this affair was 
Mary Lou Williams. For about fifteen 
minutes we were treated to a rare musical 
treat which, surprisingly enough, was 
greeted with enthusiasm by an audience 
containing a fair percentage of mums 
and dads. Rex Denby on drums turned 
out an extremely tasteful performance, 
and full marks must surely go to Kenny 
Napper, a bass player worthy of being 
discovered, as he has been, by nearly 
every critic in the country. 


ROUND THE CLUBS 


The big event of the month was the 
re-opening of the The London Jazz Club 
at its new premises in Bryanston-street, 
near Marble Arch. The opening night 
was packed, as was to be expected, but 
the only comment Bert Wilcox would 
make on future plans was, “Just say 


A JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 
(With Tony Mills Filling In Some Blank Pages) 


that we opened to smash biz!” The 
L.J.C.s_ ex-resident band, the Christie 
Brothers, are now playing regularly for 
both the Club Creole and the Lyttelton 
Club, which must cause some heartburn- 
ing in the Wilcox camp, especially con- 
sidering the dearth of high calibre resi- 
dent bands nowadays. 

Until recently, if you wanted to hear 
jazz of the purest purist type, you had 
to go to Charing Cross and catch a train 
to Jimmy Asman’s club at Abbey Wood, 
but the New Orleans style has made a 
sudden come-back to the West End, via 
the Club Creole, on Saturday nights. 
With the Geoff Kemp Band as a basis, 
the club has become a centre for sessions 
with personalities such as Monty Sun- 
shine, Chris Barber, Neva Raphaello and 
young trumpet player Pat Hallcox, from 
the Albermarles. who is the most emo- 
tional player to emerge since Ken 
Colyer left us for his own particular 
paradise. 

One-time Magnolia pianist Brian Burn 
has re-entered the jazz scene as secretary 
of the Central Y.M.C.A. Jazz Club in 
Great Russell-street. The club meets 
every Thursday for record recitals, and 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 


the admission charge is only sixpence. 
The programme on January 29, entitled 
“Personal Choice,” was given by Paul 
Eggleston, and, perhaps with an eye to 
the club’s name, it inctoded-a-fair sprink- 
ling of records by Gospel singers. 


IS THIS JAZZ? 

Judging by the applause, the star 
attraction of this Maurice Kinn concert 
at the Albert Hall, was Freddy Randall 
and his Band, despite the superior billing 
of Cyril Stapleton. The Christie Brothers 
and Norman Burns played pleasantly 
though unexcitingly, and several members 
of the Stapleton Orchestra let their hair 
down in a modern All-Star Group. 

Freddy Randall has recently acquired 
two former Mulligan sidemen: trom- 
bonist Roy Krimmins, and Archie Semple 
on clarinet, and they seem to have taken 
the Mulligan tradition of front line vocal 
teams with them. The band played well 
enough to earn a second spot at the end 
of the show. mainly on the insistence of 
the audience. 

The “verbal battle” between tradi- 
tional and modern critics was well pre- 
sented, and on a constructive and in- 


Britain’s major challenge to America in the big band field. 
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telligent level as was to be expected from 
a team consisting of Ernest Borneman. 
Steve Race, Maurice Burman and Jimmy 
Asman. The steady stream of exiting 
customers during the Giscussion gave 
proof. if any further proof is needed. 
that most concertgoers are not really in- 
terested in what is and what is not jazz. 
It would be interesting to know just how 
many people sat through it merely for a 
second helping of Freddy Rardall at the 
end of the show. 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Sandy Brown ard his Jazz Band con- 
tinue to hold the snotlight. playing at the 
Edinburgh Jazz Club on Sunday after- 
noons, and for darces during the week. 
The entire group plays with great drive 
and attack, and the rhythm section has 
much improved with Drew  Landles 
brought in on piano. 

Sandy. who has been coming in for a 
certain amount of personal notoriety due 


to the beard he is sporting these days. 
recently led his boys in a well-balanced 
programme of jazz at the Usher Hall. 
Edinburgh. where they shared the bill 
with Freddy Randall and his Band. 

Freddy was in his usual good form, 
and his band scored a ereat success with 
their easv, relaxed. playing. Archie 
Semple. who formerly led his own jazz 
group in Edinburgh, is now a Randallite, 
and received a warm welcome on his 
home ground. The Randall Band was 
later resident at Green’s Playhouse Ball- 
room, Glasgow, until the middle of 
February, when they were followed by 
Vic Lewis's Orchestra. 

The West End Cafe. home of so much 
jazz in Edinburgh. has just featured Joe 
Daniel's Band for a month. Still the best 
modern group in town is the Jeff Rowena 
Quartet, a fine bunch of musicians play- 
ing really stylish music. 

The Glasgow Jazz Club is promoting 
concerts in a big way. Apart from 
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several shows featuring local musicians. 
they have sponsored (in conjunction with 
the Edinburgh Jazz Club) the appearance 
of Sarah Vaughan, and are responsible 
for the avpearances of the Lyttelton 
Show in Glasgow and Edinburgh in 
April. 


TRUE STORY OF THE MONTH 


Concerns a young Eeyotian named 
Aly Abd El-Razik. from Cairo, who was 
somewhat surprised when asked to pay 
for a meal before entering a restaurant 
in Oxford street. He was even more 
surprised when he went in and found him- 
self in the middle of the Lyttelton Club. 
Nothing dismayed, he abandoned his 
hopes of a meal, and, by the end of the 
evening, gas out on the floor dancing. 


HEATH/DANKWORTH CONCERT 
Reviewed by Tony Mills 


That popular music still has the edge 
on traditional jazz as a crowd puller was 
most apparent on Sunday, February 8. 
when Ted Heath was featured at the 
Odeon. Barking. Both houses were 
packed, which was not when 
Humphrey Lyttleton played there some 
months ago. Modernists will no doubt 
attribute this enthusiasm to the fact that 
the Johnny Dankworth Seven were also 
on the bill. 

Heath’s 19-piece band played well 
enough to convince that they are still 
Britain’s best challenge to the U.S. for 
this type of music. Special arrangements 
included “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue ™ 
and “How High the Moon,” which 
demonstrated the band’s excellent 
cohesion. 

A new number, “ Heart and Soul,” was 
served up by Lita Roza, while male 
vocalists Dickie Valentine and Dennis 
Lotis collected an almost embarrassing 
amount of sighs from that part of the 
audience comprising the fairer sex. 

Bobby Pratt rendered some _ good 
trumpet with “It Ain’t Necessarily So,” 
and Ralph Dollimore_ tinkled the 
ivories to good effect on “ A Date with 
Dollimore.” 

Johnny Dankworth’s arrangements 
have been a feature of the modern jazz 
world for a long time now, and were 
well up to standard on this occasion. 

Th> Seven have an_ enthusiastic 
approach to every number, and, unlike 
many modern outfits, possess a_ really 
solid rhythm section. 

“Just One of Those Things” by Cleo 
Laine was a pleasure to listen to and 
bongo man Frank Holder sang an effec- 
tive “ Lady Be Good.” 

The day after the show Johnny and 
the band left for a month’s tour of 
Germany. The seven are in for a busy 
summer ; apart from normal sessions in 
this country, they return to the continent 
in May for a six weeks’ tour, taking in 
Greece, Germany and Turkey and play- 
ing a different spot every night. 
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Some Thoughts On 


KENTON 


By 


Raymond A. Horricks 


O much has been written and so much 
said about Stan Kenton and _ his 
music that nothing short of an appendix 
to a Civil Service Dossier would be 
sufficient to catalogue it all. Statements 
vary from idolised shrieks on the part of 
the bobby-soxers, through sceptical dis- 
cussions by Messrs. Feather and Ulanov, 
to a completion of the cycle with the 
unimpressed attitude of the purist 
fraternity. 

In fact, the more that is said the more 
difficult it becomes to sift the truth from 
a confusion of alleged facts. Personally, 
I prefer to hear each new Kenton record 
and turn to the Press reviews only after 
my own judgment has been crystallised. 

One of the main points of discussion 
between the pro and anti Kentonites has 
always been the path Stan has gradually 
followed away from the characteristic 
forms of jazz; the path which is reported 
to have set him on the downgrade. 

I must confess that this subject particu- 
larly intrigues me, if only on account of 
the perplexed state into which Kenton 
often so irritatingly ensnares himself. It 
is difficult to believe that a mind capable 
of conceiving music of the “ Artistry ” 
series, and of dabbling, with a measured 
degree of success, in ersatz classical 
music, can at other times blunder so 
badly that his music descends to the level 
of a second-rate swing band. It is hard 
to believe but it’s true. Kenton at his 
best can be a wonderful originator, even 
to the extent of setting up a renegade 
musical production scheme in the modern 
orchestral field, yet when he’s off form 
there are no half measures ; his music is 
just downright poor. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


It is no use making any excuses for the 
searing brass embellishments when we 
know all too well that he can, if suffi- 
ciently inclined, use his brass with a keen 
sense of discretion. Nor is it any good 
saying that his mistakes were by way of 


being experiments and that they should 
be tolerated in the cause of art. 

Cause of art nonsense ! Nobody has 
indulged more in experimentation with 
modern jazz than the Tristano-Konitz 
School, yet they haven’t so far made use 
of musicians like Maynard Ferguson. 
Come to think of it, can anyone remem- 
ber Lennie Tristano making a_ bad 
record ? 


PROGRESS IN REVERSE 


Maybe the old guard of the Kenton 
followers will staunchly argue to the con- 
trary, but it seems only logical to suggest 
that Stan has attempted in an indirect 
way to court the love of two suitors. On 
the one hand he produces music of the 
* Artistry calibre which will be fairly 
certain to interest the jazz devotees, 
while on the other one finds him churn- 
ing out a few pop numbers apparently 
to strike a blow for solvency. 

All right ! I'm certainly not going to 
deny Stan the right to earn his bread and 
butter. What I do dispute, however, is 
the authority of the Kenton followers 
when they insinuate that because such 
pop tunes contain spasmodic bursts of 
high-pressure brass scoring they are en- 
titled to label them as progressive jazz 
numbers ! 

Kenton’s employment of Maynard 
Ferguson is a perfect illustration of the 
commercial aspect which has infiltrated 
into his music. Obviously when a man 
whose band has contained trumpeters 
like Neil Hefti, Shorty Rogers and Conte 
Candoli decides to feature a musician 
possessed of a brilliant technique and 
nothing else, then something will have to 
go by the board. In this case it was the 
leader’s own musical taste. Ferguson 
rarely troubles to descend at all from the 
upper register of his instrument, thereby 
drawing screams of applause on every 
occasion he plays before an audience 
largely composed of bobby-soxers. And 
the music! Oh dear, the torture that 
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the musical scale endures at his hands ! 
For precision the Kenton of recent 


times has nothing to match the old 
Herman Herd of 1945-46, and the ideas 
behind the arrangements haven't half the 
originality of Duke Ellington. Power- 
house arrangements of ‘“ Maynard 
Ferguson,” “The Halls of Brass,” and 
“Unison Riff,” cannot be described as 
typically progressive, either as jazz or as 
music. All the “ Riff” series, in fact, 
even though they no doubt enjoy tre- 
mendous popularity have far less origi- 
nality than anything that Woody Herman 
was producing six or seven years ago. 

Returning for the moment to the 
earlier days of this progressive jazz trend 
one notices that Kenton inaugurated a 
definite formula and stuck to it. Music 
of the “Artistry” type, ‘ Percussion,” 
* Rhythm,” “ Bolero,” “ Jump,” etc., and 
also the much-discussed “Concerto To 
End All Concertos,” reveal the touches 
of perfection which can be introduced 
into the big-band idiom of jazz as the 
result of an imaginative arranger using 
a typically swing-sized orchestra with a 
reasonable sense of taste. 


SUCCESSFUL BRIDGE 


Naturally this type of music aroused 
the curiosity, and later, approval of the 
modern jazz critics. It earned the title 
of “ Progressive Jazz” because the critics 
believed it to have successfully fashioned 
a bridge for the gap between jazz and 
the orchestral music of Ravel, Bartok and 
even Stravinsky and Milhaud. Certainly 
at times it is strongly reminiscent of Bela 
Bartok’s masterpiece, ‘Concerto for 
Orchestra.” 

The music is mainly a clever blend of 


big-band swing with the _ orchestral 
atmosphere and technical devices cf 
modern symphonic music. There is a 


thoughtful and wholly satisfactory con- 
trast wrought in the alternating move- 
ment from jazz rhythms to the symphonic 
rhythms. The ensembles (with the brass 
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used in moderation) are full of interest- 
ing patterns woven subtly between the 
various sections and linked by appro- 
priately framed solos by Vido Musso, 
Boots Mussulli, Milt Bernhardt and other 
featured sidesmen who were playing with 
Stan at the time. Stan’s own solos, usually 
restrained and concise, lean more heavily 
towards the classical side of the music. 

Seemingly the success of such a policy 
provided sufficient motive for Kenton to 
take the law into his own hands and 
ignore the cautionary warnings of those 
who advised him to cater for the general 
public. Parallel with the “ Artistry * 
records and other progressive numbers 
he had also been cutting some more 
danceable records to uphold his prestige 
with the bobby-soxers. He now dropped 
this side of his music and for a short 
while concentrated only on producing 
music to suit his own taste. During this 
period his arrangements became almost 
totally classical in their nature, though 
he did conduct some experiments with 
Latin-American rhythms in numbers like 
“ The Peanut Vendor ~ and “ Journey To 
Brazil.” 


BEST PERIOD TO DATE 


If one forgets about jazz for the 
moment then musically this would appear 
to have been the most fruitful period 
of Stan’s career. He scores resoundingly 
with numbers like “Chorale For Brass, 
Piano And Bongo” and “Fugue For 
Rhythm.” Provided they don’t expect 
Kenton to sound like a miniature Ravel 
or a Darius Milhaud, then any lover of 
modern concert music can appreciate 
these pieces. The public to which they 
appealed, however, was insufficient to 
finance the continuation of such music 
and before long Kenton’s fortunes began 
to dwindle. He grew to despair of ever 
selling his more adventurous ideas ; 
apparently the fans asked only for dance 
music. Partially through illness and 


he decided 
to throw the towel in, and he retired 
from the music business, leaving Charlie 
Barnet and Boyd Raeburn to take up 
the cudgels in his place. 


partially through discontent, 


GROWTH OF INTEREST 


Perhaps the old saying about absence 
making the heart grow fonder is true, or 
maybe it’s just the fickle manner of the 
public. Whatever the real reason for it. 
Stan’s reputation waxed to enormous pro- 
portions during his retirement. The sales 
of his earlier records alone established 
a demand for his return. 

When he did decide to end his life as 
a recluse, the cornerstones of the original 
Kenton group (bassist Eddie Safranski 
excepted) flocked back to his side. Pre- 
parations for the come-back received 
more publicity than almost any other 
bandleader had received in the past. As 
a point of interest the publicity men 
built everything up to such a pitch that 
they surpassed the actual standard of 
the music when it finally did arrive ! 


ELABORATE AND PRETENTIOUS 


Quite frankly, the music of Kenton 
since his come-back has disappointed 
me. His “ Innovations In Modern Music” 
have been ornate creations of emptiness ; 
they remind me of lavishly decorated 
palaces. with no beautiful courtiers to 
fill them. To my mind that is Kenton’s 
whole trouble. He is too elaborate and 
pretentious; his arrangements are so 
crammed with detail that they become 
top-heavy and defeat their own object. 
The most successful music of the “* Inno- 
vations” series came from the pen of 
Stan’s chief arranger, Pete Rugolo. Even 
in his catering for the bobby-soxers 


Kenton has overscored. June Christy's 
vocals are jammed in-between metallic 
blasts and high-powered riffs until one 
begins to forget that a human voice is 
present ! 

Very slowly the Kenton of “ Innova- 
tions” has drifted towards the Kenton 
of “ Maynard Ferguson.” Once in a 
while there is a revival and a record like 
“Jolly Rogers” or “ Solitaire * appears. 
but the general standard remains un- 
changed. Even the semi-classical crea- 
tions leave one feeling lost; they are 
decorative but they have no soul. 


STICK TO ONE PATH 


Despite the faults, however, there's 
still no cause to be gloomy about Kenton. 
He hasn't wandered so far away from 
jazz as to be beyond redemption. Not 
so long ago people said that Ellington's 
music was in the doldrums and that the 
loss of Hodges, Lawrence Brown and 
Sonny Greer en masse would wash him 
up completely. So what happens? The 
Duke tempts Cat Anderson and Juan 
Tizol to return and engages Messrs. 
Bellson, Smith, Gonsalvez and Woodman 
to complete the picture. He then pro- 
duces some fresh compositions and a 
batch of new records and before you can 
say the proverbial “Jack Robinson” 
he’s back at the top of the ladder. 


If Kenton is prepared to learn a lesson 
from the Duke, then he doesn’t need to 
find new musicians; Conte Candoli, Milt 
Bernhardt, Art Pepper and Shelly Manne 
are good enough sidemen to build any 
orchestra around. All that is wanted is 
a decision to follow one musical course 
and stick to it. If Kenton wants to please 
the general public by featuring Maynard 
Ferguson, however, and hopes to treat 
the jazz lovers as a sideline then perhaps 
he should remember the well-known 
moral behind one of Aesop's fables : 
“He that tries to please everybody 
ultimately pleases nobody.” 


ERROL GARNER AND HIS RHYTHM 
Blue and Sentimental/Pavanne Mood 
Reverie/Impressions 
Pastel/Trio 


Flamingo/I can’t give you anything but love 


Love for sale/Don’t worry about me 
The way you look tonight/Turquoise 
Frankie and Johnny/Play Piano Play 


MEL POWELL (Piano solos) 


Homage to “Fats” Waller/Homage to en 


Don’t blame me/For Miss Black 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1, 


DID YOU GET THESE? 


KID RENA’S DELTA JAZZ BAND 


Weary Blues/Get it right 10-181 
Clarinet Marmalade/Milenberg Joys 10-171 
10-266 Panama/High Society 10-112 
10-256 Gettysburg 10-111 
10-176 THE ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND 
ae If I ever cease to love/Salutation March 10-101 
10-061 ’Tain’t nobody’s biz-ness if I do/Bugle Boy nie 10-102 
10-026 Fidgety Feet/Shake it and break it 10-172 
RAY McKINLEY TRIO 
10-199 Shoemaker’s Apron/China Boy 10-150 
10-086 After you’ve gone/Sugar 16-076 
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FOR THE NOTEBOOKS 


Earl Hines’ Orchestra: Hines (p); Jonah 
Jones (tp); Benny Green (tb); Aaron 
Sachs (ts); Tommy Potter (b); Ossie 
Johnson (dm). 

“Whirl In A Whirl” (instrumentai): 
“One Night In Trinidad ” (Etta Jones. 
vocal) D’ORO 101 
Ella’s Fella” (Earl Hines, vocal): 
“A Cigarette For Company” (Helen 
Merrill, vocal) D’ORO 102 

Al Grey’s Orchestra: Grey (tb); Joe Scott 
(tp); Johnny Board (ts); Bob Little (bs); 
Paul Monday (p & vo); Clarence Gate- 
mouth Brown (g & vo): Ellis Bartee 
(dm); Rosetta Perry (vo). 

“Trombone Interlude (instrumental): 
“ Over And Under” (instrumental) 
PEACOCK 1699 

Clarence “ Gatemouth” Brown: acc. Al 
Grey’s Orchestra as above. 

“Dirty Work At The Crossroads ”; 
“You Got Money” PEACOCK 1607 


— — 


VITAL CULTURE IS BLOODY 
PHENOMENAL 


“It's quite an exciting phenomena, 
especially when you realise how horribly 
stagnant conditions were for much too 
long. But it’s happening now, slowly but 
surely, and you'll find even greater things 
happening as more new blood seeps in to 
replace the old, to bring the music in- 
dustry abreast of the times, to make it 
an even more vital part of this great 
American culture of ours.” 

George Simon, The Metronome, 
January, 1953. 

Try a phenomena fried in olive oil 
sometime, just for kicks ! 

Before the new blood can seep in, some 
of the old must be let out, but George 
doesn’t say whose. You uncanny exhibits 
of a decaying culture wouldn't hesitate to 
give a few names for compulsory dona- 
tions, would you? So have you any 
leeches handy? Old-fashioned, but so 
effective. Just a little salt on their bot- 
toms when you think they’ve had enough. 

The kind of phenomena—sorry, we 
mean phenomenae—he has in mind for 
keeping the culture vital would probably 
be Mitch Love-Them-Crooners Miller, 
Frankie Laine, Johnny Ray, Les Paul, 
Perry Como, Guy Mitchell, and all the 
fine cats like them that cover the record 
front of 1953. 

Or have we got him wrong? Perhaps 
or maybe. Just as he writes of Mary 
Osborne in his next issue, George, too, 
“always has plenty in reverse.” 


LIGHTLY AND 


EARL HINES 
Listening to playbacks after a 
recording session 
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NEW ORLEANS STYLE 


“Film star Zachary Scott and his wife 
were acquitted in a New Orleans court 
today of charges of drinking in a bar for 
coloured people only. 

“Mr. Scott explained that he went to 
the bar to listen to a harmonica player. 
He is a talent-spotter for shows for 
Service men. 

““*Some coloured boys in the Navy, 
just back from Korea, recognised me and 
they asked our party into the bar to have 
a drink.” He was unaware of Lousiana’s 
segregation laws and * was surprised when 
arrested.’ ” 

“The Daily Mail,” 18.11.52 
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ARE YOU A NONENTITY, A 
HANGER-ON, A SPIV? 


“Was at several private receptions 
during the week. At one, I was amazed 
to see so many nonentities and hangers- 
on. These affairs used to be really exclu- 
sive but apparently the spivs have found 
a way in here too.” 

The Alley Cat, N.M.E., 14.11.52. 

Please, Dear Readers, you must be 
more careful. You must realise that it is 
essential to avoid embarrassing the aristo- 
cracy of Tin Pan Alley. We have seen 
you sidling into those places, toying with 
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POLITELY 


your daggers, eyeing the jewellery and the 
plunging “ necklines,” and helping your- 
selves to goblet after goblet that was 
never intended for you. 

Really, if you are of those that lack 
zip and require the equivalent of a pint 
ot brandy to get you going, you can be 
written off as uneconomical and ready 
for liquidation. 

On the other hand, if you feel you 
have zip, but are handicapped by your 
face, then by all means write to us. So 
many successful people wear beards these 
days that we suggest you take our short 
course on their cultivation. With each 
copy we include a signed (by us) photo- 
graph of Mitch Love-Them-Crooners 
Mitchell. 

Miller has risen to the top with a 
beard. He is a boss man at USS. 
Columbia, turns out all those terrific 
vocal successes by lovely girls and boys, 
and, crowning glory, got his beard on 
“The Metronome ” cover. 

It is a strange thought, but a beard will 
take vou both to the depths, in a sub- 
marine, and to the heights, in the ever-so- 
exclusive land of “ popular” song. 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME 


. we were both simultaneously 
seized with uncontrollable laughter about 
nothing at all. This curious effect re- 
peated itself from time to time through- 
out the evening. During the intervals we 
were completely lucid and even grave but, 
as it were, in another world. People are 
affected differently but, speaking for my- 
self, I found I was now permitted to see 
my companions in a new and unearthly 
light. The girls present, selected for their 
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personal charm, became radiant with 
more than human beauty, exciting in me 
emotions of an intensity surpassing those 
of sex. In the silence one seemed to hear 
the tick-tick of the clockwork of the 
Universe. and voices reached one as if 
from across the frozen wastes between the 
stars. Ping! a shifting of the slats of 
time and space !” 
The effects of hashish. from 
“ Chiaroscuro ” by Augustus John. 
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ROUND WORLD REVOLVING 


Not all British discographers believe 
that jazz ended while they were still on 
the breast. The December issue of “* The 
Discophile ” proves this most happily and 
conclusively, for it contains discographies 
of two of today’s (not yesterday's) fore- 
most blues singers—T-Bone Walker and 
John Lee Hooker. It is extremely useful 
to have such up-to-date lists of their 
work, and to know that research is pro- 
ceeding while there is still a reasonable 
chance of obtaining the records. In the 
case of Hooker, the work is urgently 
needed, for the man appears to record 
as madly as did Garner a year or so ago, 
with the additional complication that he 
does so under a very fanciful collection 
of names. The same issue contains a dis- 
cography of Mercer recordings, of value 
now that that company appears regret- 
tably to have ceased activities. Congratu- 
lations to all concerned ! 

Skiers returning from Switzerland 
bring some interesting tidings. In addi- 
tion to the Victor versions of Bechet’s 
“Strange Fruit.” “Mood Indigo” and 
“You're the Limit.” H.M.V. has issued 
there, for the first time in the world to 
our knowledge, Rex Stewart's Poor 
Bubber and “ Menelik (JK 2728), both 
of which date from 1941. They also have 


the four Victor Tatums which our be- 
nighted dopes muffed so typically. On 
Brunswick is the Pete Brown coupling of 
“Cannon Ball” and “Gonna Buy a 
Telephone,” with one of those bizarre 
personnels which indicate the sadly erring 
Feather hand. Dizzy, Pete, Sam Price and 
Helen Humes are gathered in unholy 
union. 

The French scene remains as tumul- 
tuous as ever. An unexpected surprise 
is an avalanche of jolly-haha jazz by the 
leading Dixieland cornballs. the 
evil influence of perfidious Albion be re- 
sponsible? Fortunately, the Blue Star 
label compensates for this with an even 
larger fall of Norman Granz jazz. Be- 
sides a long list of J.A.T.P. volumes, there 
are LP’s by Pres. Roy, Parker and Oscar 
Peterson. The last (6945) has only one 
number on each side, * Astaire Blues * 
and “Stomving At the Savoy respec- 
tively. This sort of thing will soon spoil 
us for three-minute performances. The 
music is not consistently inspired, but it 
is played at good tempos with a great 
beat. and there are some exceptionally 
exciting moments. Kessel backs Peterson 
superbly, but does not equal him for 
drive in his solos. Brown’s bass and 
Stoller’s drums are excellent. There are 
two other fine piano LP’s on Blue Star 
(from American Atlantic) by Billy Taylor 
(6813) and Mary Lou Williams (6820). 
The latter, a rather more pensive collec- 
tion than that on Circle, contains many 
lovely and original ideas, as well as some 
crazy (in the best sense of the word) in- 
tros, and endings. All these Blue Star 
LP’s that we have heard reproduce most 
satisfactorily; none appears to be a dub- 
bing. 

French Vogue has a real killer on 
V.3220, “Louisiana Hop” and “ Har- 
monica Boogie ~ by Pete “Guitar” Lewis. 


Lewis is another Johnny Otis discovery. 
He plays wonderful guitar, something like 
T-Bone (for whom blindfolded Les Paul 
mistook him), but in a rather fiercer 
manner. He also plays the most terrific 
jazz harmonica we have ever heard, 
growling and snarling as though he were 
blood-brother of Bubber or Cootie. He 
is not just another “folk” artist with a 
handful of blues riffs, but a musician 
with an altogether larger conception of 
dynamics, development and improvisa- 
tion. The harmonica side is an experi- 
ence, sinister like just a few other excur- 
sions into the deep lowdown, a macabre 
train hellbound. We understand that 
some of our blues “specialists” don’t buy 
records of modern singers who use ampli- 
fied gitboxes. Nothing could be more 
absurd, nor more surely reveal a_ basic 
lack of feel for the idiom. We believe 
that if English Vogue will come through 
with Pete’s work, there are plenty of 
people here to get his * message.” Turn 
your volume control up high and hold 
tight ! 

Lewis also plays on four enjoyable 
sides by Little Esther. a young singer who 
improves steadily. On “The Storm” 
(V.3186) you get the whole works, his 
guitar, good saxes, thunder, dripping 
rain, everything. Its coupling, ** Summer- 
time,” is attractive despite some early 
distortion by the echo chamber, attractive 
especially for the harmonica against very 
righteously dragging saxes. “ Rambling 
Blues” (¥V.3219) is a_ straightforward 
blues, opening and closing with Esther's 
scat against the ensemble, and with a fine 
solo by Ben Webster, no less, midway. 
The backing, “ Ring-a-ding-doo,” is not- 
able for a relaxed, swinging Lewis guitar 
solo. 


Back home, we like Roy Eldridge’s 
double-sided “Fish Fry” (Esquire 
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10.270). We can’t compare this with 
Jordan’s version, for Jordan we cannot 
take, but Roy puts the funny lyrics 
across with a great deal of charm. In 
fact, it seems time that Roy got a little 
credit as one of the more accomplished 
jazz singers. It’s interesting to note that 
Esquire have now put out ten sides from 
this 1951 Swedish session, two more than 
are to be heard on the Prestige and Blue 
Star LP’s. The Swedes have our vote 
as collectively the best musicians outside 
the U.S. How about their enunciation of 
“It was rockin’! ? 

Oriole has another winner on CB1148, 
“Rock Me All Night Long” and “ Write 
Me One Sweet Letter” by Ravens. We 
are not certain, but we have an idea that 
the Ravens really began the current 
fashion in vocal groups of their kind. 
Quite apart from the Mills Brothers, who 
are in a class of their own, there is plenty 
of competition from such combinations 
as the Dominoes, the Checkers, the Swal- 
lows, the Royals, the Clovers and the 
Diamonds. But in our view the Ravens 
are unquestionably tops. Don’t dismiss 
this field as commercial, nor compare its 
best with the pernicious anaemia of the 
Ink Spots. In any case, give this Oriole 
an unprejudiced hearing. You'll hear 
good, virile voices which get a fine blend. 
When they shout, they shout with the 
terrific hard-hitting accuracy of the best 
brass sections. Their phrasing is exem- 
plary and the unpretentious arrangements 
are made for singing with great beat and 
swing. Their performances nearly always 
have an atmosphere of spontaneity and 
enthusiasm. Rickey’s rich bass voice, 
which distinguished Goodman’s * Walkin’ 
With the Blues” and “Oh, Babe,” is a 
decided asset, and it is gainfully em- 
ployed, not sentimentally. Ensemble in- 
tonation and phrasing often remind us of 
Joe Turner’s, than whom etc. Rhythm 
section on this coupling is solid, too, with 
piano in the Milt Buckner manner. Don’t 
think you should miss this one! 

Next to the Ravens we put the Domin- 
oes, whose Vogue coupling of ‘“ Have 
Mercy, Baby and “ That’s What You're 
Doing To Me” seems to have been 
pretty well the most popular r. and b. 
record of 1952 in the U.S. How much of 
this was due to the perfectly gimmicked 
ending of the first title, Billy Ward’s deli- 
cious and remarkably natural laughter, 
we cannot say, but it is a spirited and 
exciting group. Ward's light voice is in 
great contrast to the deep tones of 
Rickey’s, but follow his flexible line and 
try it on your clarinet sometime. (Inci- 
dentally, the latest by the Dominoes is 
“The Bells,” whereon a_ sweetheart’s 
funeral is suitably furnished with sobs 
and all trimmings. Sniffing superciliously? 
Oho, hokum was all right in N.O. and on 
them ol’ steamboats! And didn’t you 
ramble ?) 
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ENQUIRY FROM HERR GLAUBER 

Herr Glauber, Scandinavian psychoan- 
alyst, and our esteemed correspondent. 
has often in the past drawn our attention 


BEN WEBSTER 
On French Vogue side with Pete 
Lewis 


to the partiality displayed by Leonard 
Feather for lady musicians. You will re- 
call the exceptional number that Leonard 
has featured on his record dates, and his 
promotional activities on their (the 
ladies’) behalf. On page 16 of “ Down 
Beat” for January 28th he writes prettily 
of pretty Sally Blair, wittily on page 17 
of witty Annie Ross, and on page 21 he 
daringly blindfolds Dorothy Kilgallen. 
What Herr Glauber is unable to decide is 
whether Leonard is what he calls a “ hot- 


blooded person,” or whether he is just 
naturally chivalrous. Can you help him ? 
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WHICH MIKE DO YOU READ? 
“|. . a collection of the most inspired 
jazz ideas ever picked up by British 
microphones.” 
Mike Butcher, reviewing Mary Lou’s 
Vogue LP, N.M.E., 6.2.53. 


* ...1t just adds up to a listless string 
of notes.” 

Mike Nevard, reviewing Mary Lou’s 

Vogue LP, “ Melody Maker,” 7.2.53. 


Nevard is supposed to be an authority 
on modern jazz, we believe. Go and hear 
the record. Figure this case out for 
yourself. 
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LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


@ “ Jazz for dancing ” 
Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday at 100 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 
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and the Provinces. 

“Club Bulletin” 
Sent to members every month 
with all news and views of 
Humphrey Lyttelton, the Band, 
the Show and the Club. 
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Britain’s “First Lady of Jazz” 
NEVA 
RAPHAELLO 


THE CARIBBEAN 
RHYTHM 
led by George Browne 


METHUEN SIMPSON, 
83, Princes Street. 
DAVID MYLNE, 

Windsor Street Lane. 


And at Door. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
JAZZ SHOW 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND 
featuring Wally Fawkes and Bruce Turner 
Singing Compere 
GEORGE BROWNE 
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JAZZ BAND 
with “Mr. Blues ”—Tony Johnson 


CUTHBERTSONS, 
Sauchiehall Street. 
THE JAZZ RECORD SHOP, 
195, Tollcross Road. 
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Perhaps the highlight of the New 
Orleans trip. discographically, came 
on 4th November. This was a Sunday, 
and Dr. Souchon had planned to take 
me to meet the “ Wax Wing.” the local 
group of jazz collectors, and on to 
L’Argents, where the Basin Street Six 
hold sway. Before doing so, he said that 
a certain Italian on Dumaine Street had 
offered him some records he was about 
to scrap. Would I like to see them? I 
naturally enthused at the idea. “I don't 
hold out a lot of hope,” warned the 
Doctor, “1 expect that theyll be mainly 
rubbish.” We arrived at the neat little 
white house and were received in state in 
the hall, where stacks of records were 
ready to be examined. We each had a 
chair, and we got down to work. At 
first, after finding nothing more exciting 
than a Goofus Five on Okeh and some 
Memphis Fives, | thought the jeremiads 
who forecast in England that junking 
was dead in America were right; then I 
struck oil. | won't elaborate on what I 
found. Suffice that I bought 45 discs 
for twelve dollars, and that these in- 
cluded Oliver's “Chimes Blues” on 
Gennett (E), and more Lonnies and 
Bessies and real New Orleans bands than 
I can recall without reference to the 
discs themselves. An hour later, grimy 
and hot, we staggered out, calling at the 
“Wax Wing” to tell an astonished 
gathering about our success. Johnny 
Wiggs was there, and he asked me to 
tell you all that Humphrey Lyttelton is 
held in very high regard in New Orleans. 

Then we went on to hear the Basin 
Street Six. Raymond Burke, a very fine 
clarinettist, was featured with them, 
utterly wasted in a mass of Spike Jones- 
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style corn that involved climbing stage 
lamp-posts, mouthing the vocals of 
numbers like “ Because Of You™ while 
wearing ene’s hat back-to-front and one’s 
coat inside out, and playing a Jacobean 
trumpet while performing grotesque 
antics. Of course, it packs the club; 
but it cannot be regarded as the best in 
jazz, or even as jazz at all. Nevertheless. 
it was an experience. 


PIONEER OF WHITE JAZZ 


Dr. Souchon had arranged a special 
treat for me on the afternoon of 6th 
November. He invited to his surgery 
in the Whitney Bank Building no less 
a personality than Papa Jack Laine, the 
nearly eighty-year-old pioneer of white 
New Orleans jazz, accompanied by 
Arnold Loyacano, the bassist of the 
Friars Society Orchestra Gennetts. Papa 
Laine, white of hair but strong and up- 
right, was of course a_ fantastically 
wonderful man to talk to of the really 
old days, almost before Buddy Bolden 
blew his first hot notes across the 
Mississippi. To him, as a jazz impres- 
ario, we owe everything for the success 
of the Brunies brothers, Original Dixie- 
land Jazz Band and the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings, and most of the great 
names in white New Orleans jazz were 
alumni of his various bands during the 
first years of the present century. “I 
had a band in 1891,” reminisced Papa 
Laine. When I spoke of the great ones 
of the past, he seemed to recall with 
most pleasure the cornet work of the late 
Lawrence Vega. (In passing, it is of in- 
terest to note that the correct pronuncia- 
tion of Mares is Ma-RAYS, and of 
Rappolo, Ra-POH-lo.) 


WITH DURANTE 


Papa Jack Laine lives quietly with his 
wife in the outskirts of the city; we 
dropped him off there en route to the 
hospital where Dr. Souchon had to per- 
form an operation, so Arnold Loyacano 
and | chatted in the Pontiac. Arnold is a 
wiry, keen fellow, with a wonderful mem- 
ory for names and places—and dates, for 
he remembered he was with Jimmy 
Durante in New York from September, 
1918 until December, 1919, as drummer, 
and that he was probably replaced by 
Johnny Stein. It follows that he was on 
the New Orleans Jazz Band records on 
vertical Okeh and lateral Gennett made 
in 1919, and he also recalled a number 
of sides made that year for Emerson, 
which to my knowledge have not been 
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found. The rest of the band besides him- 
self and Schnozzle (piano) was Alfred 
Laine (Papa Jack’s son) on cornet, Jack 
Loyacano, Arnold’s brother, on trom- 
bone, and the fabulous Achille Baquet 
on clarinet. | asked him if he knew any- 
thing about the mysterious Kentucky 
Serenaders. He said he didn’t, but when 
| said Tom Brown (who was unavailable) 
was on them, Loyacano suggested ten- 
tatively that Baquet, Durante and 
Brown were probably aided by Doc 
Berenson on cornet and Anton Lada, late 
of the Louisiana Five, on drums. Hence 
Ladd’s Black Aces—either a deliberate 
or accidental mis-spelling or misinterpre- 
tation of the name Lada. (Southerners 
tend to pronounce it as if it were spelt 
* Ladd.) Since the first half-dozen or so 
of the Ladd’s Black Aces discs are 
definitely identifiable with the Kentucky 
Serenaders, this piece of information 
was most valuable. But Arnold Loyacano 
was careful not to give any informa- 
tion as fact if he was at all doubt- 
ful as to its authenticity. “I played 
with big bands later, but I never recorded 
with them,” he said. “ Ray Lopez played 
with Ted Lewis, and they wrote * Bees 
Knees together” (1 nodded) “* —maybe 
he plaved on the record of it?” That 
was a point. “Gus Mueller recorded 
with Whiteman ™ (again I could confirm) 
“and I recorded with the Rhythm Kings 
on their first date, in 1922.”  “ Was it 
September ?” I asked. Arnold thought 
for a moment. “No,” he said. “ Sep- 
tember in Richmond would be pretty 
chilly, and it was a warm day. I guess 
it was about May.” 
(to be continued) 


(continued from page 4) 


It is impossible for me to print all the 
poems I have received in just one issue, 
my space is strictly ratroned. However, 
next month I will conclude this theme 
with some more poems by Mr. Borne- 
man and others. One final offering for 
this month. It is an effort of my own 
(perhaps effort is the operative word !). 
If nothing else, it proves that T. S. Eliot 
has no need to worry! 


REQUIEM FOR TRUMPETER 


A 
DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


Oh God it was tragic the brightly burning notes, 
Tearing at my heart beat in the stillness of night. 
Riding, roaring onward, 

Pouring out his heart’s blood, 


Oh God how he suffered to live the brief 

moments, 
His mind in a turmoil, his horn in the Heavens, 
Gabriel was calling him. 
Women and wineglasses. 
Oh God it is lonely, so lonely without him 
The biue notes cascading above and beyond me. 
The graveyard has claimed him, 
He’s gone to his Maker. 


TAILPIECE 
“ An amazing skit on Louis Armstrong 
and his saxophone performing the song 
I Love Life and Mr. and Madame 
Schoner in a leider recital brought roars 
of laughter.—(Daily Paper.) 
Don’t ask me what all that means. | 
just print the stuff! 
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IRRECONCILABLE 


Dear Sirs, 

Congratulations to Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton for his article “Open Up Those 
Windows,” and to the editors for print- 
ing it. It is an article which I have been 
writing for some years but “ Humph” 
has said all I would have said so much 
better than I could have done. 

Mind you, I don’t agree with all Hum- 
phrey’s observations and, frankly, I just 
can’t stick the Paseo Jazz Band, but the 
paragraphs on George Lewis and Jelly 
Roll Morton are excellent examples of 
plainforward logic. 

Several times during the past two or 
three years I have given recitals at clubs 
which were obviously out-and-out 
purist (of the Blesh variety). I asked the 
audiences for their opinions on good jazz, 
and made a note of all the replies. I 
then played a Jelly Roll Morton record, 
and tried to find one single point of 
contact between his H.M.V. band discs 
and the Bleshmanites. Yet! They just 
love those Jelly Roll records in spite of 
written arrangements, chords well away 
from the New Orleans sequences, solos 
obviously rehearsed, broken up rhythms, 
and evervone in tune throughout. 

OWEN BRYCE, London, S.E.18. 


* 


H.M.V.—PLEASE NOTE 


Dear Sirs, 

I apvroach you in a matter in which 
any assistance you can render will be 
particularly welcomed by myself and, I 
feel certain, by collectors in general. 
Please do whatever is within your power 
to induce H.M.V. to re-issue Bechet’s 
“T Found A New Baby,” and (most im- 
portant) to back it with its original 
coupling, “ Shag,” thus making available 
all six sides from that wonderful “ Feet- 
warmers session. 

I've been told by collectors who should 
know that “New Baby” is extremely 
hard to get second-hand. It would there- 
fore seem that, generally speaking, the 
only people likely to possess it already 
are the long-established collectors. As 
this side does not appear in my 1940 
H.M.V. Personnel Booklet I gather it 
must have been deleted before the war, 
at a time when Bechet had not attained 
the recognition and widespread acclaim 
he so rightly enjoys today. This, I think 
you will agree, is a telling reason in 
favour of the re-issue of this truly out- 
standing coupling, which should be fully 
brought home to H.M.V. Further, I 
believe I’m correct in saying that no 
Bechet record has been issued on the 
H.M.V. !abel since they gave us “ Texas 
Moaner,” in June, 1946. 

Bearing in mind these reasons, I trust 
no effort will be spared to persuade them 
to release this remarkable coupling at 
an early date in the “JO” series, if not 
in the “B”™, though preferably in the 


latter. It should prove a valuable export 
item. 
A. GLYNN, Lock, Monmouth. 


JABBO SMITH 
Dear Sirs, 

I am enclosing a photo of Jabbo 
Smith which may be of interest to Mr. 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter, and some of 
your readers. 

I would also like to add a brief note 
about Jabbo Smith, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting in 1941 while he 
was playing in an obscure café called 
the Alcazar, in Newark, New Jersey. 
At that time Jabbo was already forgotten 
and his past was legendary. We became 


JABBO SMITH 


friends and | visited him quite often. 
But Jabbo was sick and his lip was very 
bad. His playing was quite subdued, with 
a somewhat muffled tone and possessing 
none of the brilliant clearness of his 
earlier period. As for invention, he 
seemed to possess no spirit for it. He 
was a very sensitive artist and was doing 
a lot of drawing. He often expressed 
the desire to give up his music and take 
to painting. 

At the time the photo was taken Jabbo 
was playing at a concert in Newark 
sponsored by the Hot Club of Newark. 
That was in March, 1942. 

I would like to add in closing that | 
played many records for Jabbo’s iden- 
tification. These included the two Elling- 
ton masters of “ Black and Tan Fantasy.” 
and the one side of “ What Could A Poor 
Fellow Do?” Jabbo affirmed that he 
had played the solos on that date. Upon 
relistening to these choruses and com- 
paring them with Jabbo’s solos on the 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
Stamped addressed envelope and three- 


pence in stamps to cover each query. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


Waller Louisiana Sugar Babe records, it 
is obvious that Jabbo did play on the 
Ellington sides. 

With the war, | lost touch with Jabbo. 
who had moved to Harlem, with a job 
in Claude Hopkins Orchestra. 

Perhaps some of this information may 
be of use in patching together the life 
of this jazzman, who at the peak of his 
career played trumpet that few musicians 
could equal. 

PHIL STEIN, Insurgentes, Mexico. 


A WALLER DISCOVERY 
Dear Sirs, 

Here is some interesting news for Fats 
Waller enthusiasts. 

During an interview with Clarence 
Williams I played him a novelty Kazoo 
record: “West Indies Blues” S-72-515-A/ 
“You Don’t Know My Mind Blues” 
S-72-514-A by the Jamaican Jazzers on 
OK 40117. 

After listening little, Clarence 
laughed heartily and said, “Yes, I 
remember that one.” 

I replied, “ You should, Clarence, you 
played some fine piano on this record.” 

You can imagine my surprise, when he 
said, “Who me? I was playing kazoo 
that day.” 

After I had recovered from the shock, 
I asked Clarence whether he could re- 
member the personnel. 

This is the line-up as Clarence Wil- 
liams gave it to me :— 

Kazoos: Clarence Williams, Clarence 
Todd. 

Block: Justin Ring. 

Piano: “ Fats” Waller. 

As I played the “ West Indies Blues ” 
side Mr. Williams’ dog howled along with 
the music. Clarence made me promise 
that I would make him a dub so he could 
teach the dog to sing! 

BOB COLTON, Brooklyn 6, New 
York, U.S.A. 
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PORTLAND BASH 


Dear Sirs, 

Barney Machon’s new shop was the 
scene of one of the biggest and best 
Dixieland and Jam Sessions that Portland 
has seen (or heard) in a long time on a 
Sunday late in December. Barney, who 
recently sold the building in which his 
old shop was located, has opened a new 
establishment and invited all Portland 
Jazz musicians to a grand housewarming. 

Dixieland of a very fresh and vigorous 
variety was the order of the day, and the 
music was continuous from two in the 
afternoon until late evening. 

ALAN DARE, Portland, Oregon. 
US.A. 
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Do you live in the following areas? 


LONDON NOTTINGHAM 
BOURNEMOUTH MANCHESTER 
LEEDS LIVERPOOL 
CROYDON GLASGOW 


Then you're lucky! 


For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. 


He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


records, lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 


every assistance and. what's more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he’s talking about. 


If he doesn’t 


. tell us about him. And anyway it’s more than likely that he’s a collector himself. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


MANCHESTER 


Collet’s Manchester Bookshop 
Limited, 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
Ib. Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street. 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


LEEDS 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23, THOMAS STREET. WOOLWICH. $.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOIlwich 3631 
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RECORDS—ALL LABELS 
AND L.P. 


RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


HESS Y’S 
18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, | 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


MUSICIAN 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


45 


London's Great Record Store 


* FOR BOOKS* 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 
ment is one of the largest and best- 


equipped showrooms in London. 


Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 

Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all 
other labels. 


Large stock of LP Records 


Foyles have all) Records reviewed in Jazz Journal, 
and we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 


119-125 Charing Cross Rd... London. W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


Two minutes frem Tottenham Court Road Station 
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RECORD 


The following records are up for auction. Send no money with your bid. Closing date March 21st. 


AUCTION 


Winners 


will be notified. We reserve the right to withdraw all or any of the records. 


LEROY CARR AND SCRAPPER BLACKWELL 
Mean Mistreater Mama/Blues Before Sunrise 

THE HOKUM BOYS 
Beedle Um Bum/Selling That Stuff 

BESSIE SMITH with Fletcher Henderson (pno) 
Nobody in Town Can Bake a Sweet Jelly Roll Cake Like Mine If You 


Vocalion 02657 (G) 


Paramount 12714 (F) 


Don't Know Who Will Columba A.3942) (G) 
SARAH MARTIN with Clarence Williams 
Keeps On A-ainin /Michegan Water Blues Okeh 8060 (VG) 
LIZZIE MiLES with Clarence Johnson (pno) 
Triflin’ Man/Family Troub!te Blues Columbia A.3920) (WG) 
EDNA HiCKS with Porter Grainger (pno) 
Mistreatin§ Daddy/Save Your Man and Satisfy Your Soul 
Paramount 12024 (G) 
ALBERTA HUNTER with Fletcher Henderson (pno) 
Somebody Eise Will Take Your Place Chirping the Blues 
Paramount 12017) (G) 
BARBECUE BOB 
Crooked Woman B'ues/"Fo Day Creep Columbia 14280-D (Ex) 
ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 
Home Again Blues/Crazy Blues Victor 18729 (VG) 
MEMPHIS MINNIE 
Love Come and Go/When You Love Me Okeh 6733 (Fx) 
THOMAS 
So Lonesomz:/Lock and Key Blues Paramount 12637) (G) 
HOKUM BOYS 
I'm Gonna Tell My Mama On You/Naney Jane Vocalion 03265 (Ex) 


THE 


JOE VENUTI'S: BLUE FOUR 


Kickin’ the Cat/Beatin® the Dog Okeh 40853 (G) 
RED NICHOLS AND HIS FIVE PENNIES 
Peg O° My Heart/China Boy Brunswick A.4877 (Ex) 


MAMIE SMITH AND HER JAZZ HOUNDS 
That Da-Da Strain/Wish That 1 Could But | Can't Forgive You Blues 


Okeh 4689 (G) 
Stop! Rest A Wh le/Weep:n* Okeh 4471 (G) 
THE LITTLE RAMBLERS (Ward Pinkett) 
Red Sails in the Sunset/ Tender Is the Night Bluebird B-6131 (VG) 
WILLIE ECKSTEIN (piano) 
Chimes/Love Sends a Littl Gift of Roses Okeh 4899 (VG) 
LUCILLE HEGAMIN (Blues singer) 
Alabamy Bound /(Macey & Scott) Oh! Those Eyes Lincoin 2319 (Ex) 
LUCILLE HEGAMIN AND HER BLUE FLAME SYNCOPATORS 
Your Man—My Man/Syncopatin® Mama Cameo 317 (Ex) 
SARA MARTIN with Sylvester Weaver (xtr.) 
Roamin’ Blues/I’'ve Got to Go and Leave My Daddy Behind 
Okeh 8104. (VG) 


BARREL HOUSE FIVE ORCHESTRA 
Sculflin” B'ues’ Novody’s Business 
MAMIE SMITH’S JAZZ HOUNDS 
Carolina Blues/Decatur Street Blues 
MEMPHIS FIVE 
Haunt'ng Blues/Four O'Clock Blues 
FAMOUS HOKUM BOYS 
That's The Wavy She Likes It/Papa’s Getting Hot 


C.R.S. R.7057 
Okeh £030 (VG) 
Puritan 11209 (VG) 


Romeo S008 (F) 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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CLASSIFIED 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Kate: 3d. per word. Minimum S/-, bold type: 6d. per word 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions | 


—always WILCOX Organisa- 


tion. — 4, Earlham Stree., | 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


RECORD ALBUMS, amaz- | 


ing value at bargain prices 
Jazz Information Service, ISI. 
Redford Rd., Southport 


Reprints of the CENTURY | 
PRESS photographs appear- | 


ing in this magazine can be 
obtained upon application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT.. The Century Press 


Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, | 


London, W.1. 


FOR SALE—4 bound vols. 
RECORD CHANGER at 25/- 
each. Perfect condition. Aug. 
1942 to June, 1944. July, 1944 
to Feb., 1945. March, 1945 
to Feb., 1946. March, 1946 
to Feb., 1947. Box 1019, Jazz 
Journal, 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- | 
ing. PICKUP magazine — | 


many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


RECORD FILING CABIN- 
ETS finished in oak, walnut 
and mahogany, 250 capacity, 
£6 «18s. 6d. 600 capacity. 
£16 19s. 6d. Delivered free in 
Enzland and Wales. Send 24d. 
stamp for illustrations and 
patterns of polishing, state 
timber required. A. Stamford. 
20. College Parade, Salisbury 
Rd.. Brondesbury, London. 
N.W 6. 


WANTED Ragtime and 
Jelly Roll piano music. Details 
to: Peter Turner, 17, Oxford 
St.. Bramley Vale. Nr. Chies- 
terfield, Derbyshire. 

Back issues of RECORD 
CHANGER for sale. New con- 
dition, 2/- each. 1951: Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1952: Jan., 
Feb..  Mar.. April, May. 
June. Box 1018, Jazz Journal. 


WANTED — Jazz Journal, 
Nos. 1 and 3 (May and July 
1948). Shepherd, 160. Albion 
Rd., N.16.  Clissold 6918. 


Hand-made RECORD 
CABINETS -- mahogany or 
walnut—to hold 600 records. 
Other sizes made to order. 
From £11 each. Box 1020 or 
phone Wimbledon 0237. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
MAGAZINES: “Downton 
“*Metronome.”’ *“American 
Record Guide,.”” ‘‘Accordion 
World.”’ etc. Subscriptions ar- 
ranged — Stamp for _ lists. 
Herga Ltd., (JJ), 7. Havelock 
Road., Hastings, Sussex. 


All classified advertisements must be Prepaid and should arrive not Jater than the 10th of 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or ubroad.—Write, phone or call: 
; LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 

RECORDS EXPORTED Tax Free to Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 
anywhere. Immediate despatch. No delay, 
Full details. Catalogues—Owen Bryce, 23, 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


Jazz 1ecords for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


WANTED—Zonophone [2227 (‘Sleepy 
Litt'e Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- ANTE 
WANTED—MELODISCS 8003, 1005, 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. | 1010. Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The R.A.F., Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. : 
Johns Wood High Street, London, Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. “The Home Guard,’” Wilton; 
must be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
price to: Ernest) Dunkels, Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 


WANTED —Regal-Zonophone MR3765, 
“Sentimental Journey’’ (Foster) state 
price—-Sturgis, 22, Rees Gardens Croy- 
don. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd.. 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in Records by Post™’ C.0O.D 


Another Big List of Jazz Record, Book 
and Magazine Bargains. Metal Despatch 
Containers. Cooper, 68, Cumbrian Way. 
Millbrook, Southampton. 


WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale. 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 


WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality. 

, Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 

Delisle. Kid Shots, Jimmy Yancey LP's . 
and 78's. s.a.c. for list—Elliott Goldman JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
S52, Brent Way, Finchley, London, N.3. State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 


An advanced Australian collector would WANTED--TOMMY DORSEY 


like to exchange records with similar cords. Victor, Decca, V-Disc, Indian, 
British collector. Bill, Holyoak, 34, Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 29,  Polwarth 
Harrow Rd., Somerton Park, South Gdns., Glasgow. W.2. 

Australia. WANTED — Bessie Smith — CoA.3898. 


3936. 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. 
JAZZ RECORDS. ancient and modern | Boi.” Unlandstr. 52, Frankfurt/Main, 
for sale—bargain prices. Evening callers: 
1Sb bus Cox, 30, Newbridge Road, 
Birmingham. 


Germany. 


HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted 
issues. Particularly PANACHORD 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted to correspond 
with collectors of this type with view to 
trading. Airmail to John Edwards, 98. 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.W. 
Australia, 


Send s.a.e. for disposals list. N.O.. 
Blues, Dixie Records. Many rare items 
cheap. I. Whitfield, 63, Blackwell Avy. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 6. 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 
I require copy/ies each month. 


Address: 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 
address 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—‘White Hart,’’ Southall— 
Every Wednesday. Busey 129, 
83. 10S and 607. 


CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
“King  Alfred,"’ Southend 
Lane, S.E.6. Friday and Sun- 
day 7.00 p.m. MIKE 
DANIELS BAND and NEVA 
RAPHAELLO. Nearest sta- 
tion Lower Sydenham, 180 bus 
to door. 


CLUB SATCHMO’, ‘'White 
Lion,’’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
rll to 10 p.m. Admission 


COMMODORE CLUB—1li, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 


jazz in the modern manner 
from the Commodores. 


AT COOKS FERRY INN, 
Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
day at 7 p.m. The best in 
British Jazz. Home of 
FREDDY RANDALL and 
his Band. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings, Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 


presents 

GLASGOW BOP-BOOGIE ! 
St. Andrews (Berkeley) Hall. 
Tuesday, March 10th. 2 6d 
and 3/6d. Music Makers 17- 
Piece band. Glasgow Jazz 
Band. Eddie Munn Quartet 
Clyde River Jazz Band 


Aaaaaah! Yes, it’s 
‘IAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant. 
39, Coventry Piccadil'y.) 
Britain’s finest modern Jazz 
Club, open every Sunday 
evening from 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz in’ Luxury’? visit” the 
*Flamingo.”’ 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Saturdays-Sundays. 

The Wilcox Studios, Bryan- 
stone St... Marble Arch. 
London, W.1. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 

Society, ‘“‘Bear and Staff,"’ 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 


RICHMOND AP- 
PRECIATION Society—7.30 
p.m. Every Tuesday. The 
“Ship”? Botel, High Street, 
Richmona. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, I'ford, 
Essex. 


WOOD GREEN 
CIl.UB~Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, 
High Road, Wood Green. 


the month prior to publication. 
extra is also charged. 
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GOOD TIME JAZZ 


is America’s most active label in the traditional jazz field. 
These superb quality recordings are at last available in Britain. 
First GOOD TIME JAZZ release 


The Fabulous 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 


GTJ 14 Pagan Love Song 
Yes Sir. That's my Baby 


TURK MURPHY'’S JAZZ BAND 

GTJ 18 Ragtime Dance 
Trombone Rag 

GTJ 31 St. James’ Infirmary 
By and By 


BUNK JOHNSON and the YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
GTI 34 Ace in the Hole 
2.19 Blues 
GTS 63 Down by the Riverside (vocal by Bunk) 
Careless Love 


BOB SCOBEY and his FRISCO BAND 
GTI 66 Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives to Me 
Do You Know What it Means to Miss New Orleans 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO, Volume 1 

GTS LP-1 Firehouse Stomp: Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives to Me: 
San; Fireman's Lament; Red Hot River Valley; Riverside 
Blues; Everybody Loves my Baby: Brass Bell 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND, Volume 1 

GT) LP-a Chimes Blues; When my Sugar Walks Down the Street; 
Papa Dip; Turk'’s Blues; Trouble in Mind; New Orleans 
Stomp: Grandpa’s Spells 

LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND, Volume 1 

GT} LP-8 Maple Leaf Rag: Black and White Rag: Memphis Blues: 
Irish Black Bottom; Muskrat Ramble: Smokey Mokes: 
Original Jelly Roll Blues; At a Georgia Camp Meeting 


VOGUE 


STAN GETZ QUARTET 
V.2153 Potter's Luck 
Yvette 
HERBIE STEWARD QUINTET 
V.2154 Medicine Man 
Passport to Pimico 


DIZZY GILLESPIE SEXTET 
featuring J, J. Joh Mile Jack 
V.2155 Tin Tin Daeo 

Birks Works 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


JAZZ OFF THE AIR, Volume 1 

featuring Roy Eldridge, Flip Phillips 

LDE.007 Flip and Jazz; Buck Still Jumps: Lover; Honeysuckle Rose; 
How High the Moon 


LDE.008 HOWARD McGHEE SEXTET 
featuring James Moody, Milt Jackson 
Turnip Blood; Night Mist; You; Coolierini; Sleep Walker; 
Dorothy; Surrender; Stop Time Blues 


SIDNEY BECHET JAZZ CONCERT, Volume 2 

With Claude Luter and his Orchestra 

Recorded at the Salle Pleyel 

High Society; Roya) Garden Blues; In the Streets of Antibes: 
Little Flower; South: Sweet Georgia Brown 


LDE.020 THIS IS JAZZ 
by the ALL STAR STOMPERS 
featuring Wild Bill Davison, James Archey, Baby Dodds, Al 
Nicholas, Ralph Sutton 
Big Butter and Egg Man; Tishomingo Blues; Shim-me-sha- 
wabble: Sensation Hotter Than That; St. Louis Blues; Baby 
Won't You Please Come Home; That Eccentric Rag 


LDE.021 JAZZ OFF THE AIR, Volume 2 
featuring Fats Novarro, Bil] Harris, Allen Eager, 
Charlie Ventura, Buddy Rich. 
High On an Open Mike: Sweet Georgia Brown. 


TEMPO 


WATCH FOR NEW RELEASES ON THE REVIVED TEMPO LABEL. 
IN THE MEANTIME MAKE SURE YOU HAVE THESE BEST- 
SELLERS; 


GEORGE LEWIS and his NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 
Te A97 the Weeper 
The Sheik of Araby 


Te A98 Ole Miss 
Bug'e Boy March 


Te A99 Pallet on the Floor 
Martha 


KID ORY and his CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
Ye A106 Dippermouth Blues 

Savoy Blues 
Te A107 Ballin’ the Jack 

High Society 


VOGUE, TEMPO and GOOD TIME JAZZ 


are Nationally Distributed and available from your usual record shop. 


In case of difficulty contact 


VOGUE 


83 CHARLOTTE ST... LONDON. 


RECORDS LTD. 


MUSeum 38573 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD.. 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO., LTD., 3-5 Barrett Street 
‘ London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. ‘ 
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